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Getting Started 



Begin your advance planning for the wodcshop by establishing some of the initial details^ such items as 
date, place, and type of aucfience. (See Advaii^ Pbrnief) a smp^le checklist forplanc^ a Workshop, 
pA) Then begin studymg the contents of tiiis guide by foU^ steps outlined below: 

Glance, Understand^ Investigate^ Devebp^dni Edit. 




* UndefstMSMsmy^ 

:ih;the'|^^ as;ppsMbIfc;;? 

.to dtweibp^m^ Bf^me^iM^ 



yourWOTtsh6p|«^nta " 



Inve^rf^ote; £^ is^ant-toido - . - ' 



additional resesa^^ 

orejq^erimentwith^^^ \ 

• i)ev5fop aMfioiial ina^^^ tlli^lMyi^^^ 
wc^h^ nbtc^^l^^^Me^^^ 
iacfivitite, or oiiyifem your I 

•^investigating" aclivities. 



Begin planning as soc i^ as possible. Even if you use only the materials in this Guide, the G-U^hD^E 
steps will take time and should be included in your planning. It is espa:ially important to allow yourself 
the opportunity to thoroughly explore and review the activities in the WoHcshop Outline so the pur- 
pose and strategies for each ac^^vity will become mo^e apparent to you. in addition, as you engage in 
the activities, you are likely to discover that you need or want to try additional activities from several 
soiTces. (See Section 6, Stip3K)rt Materials.) You may find tiiat these materials are better suited to 
your particuliiT workshop and, therefore, you may want to substitute them for other workshop materials 
in earlier sections of this guide. 
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^ Blank Overkead Trai^anm 
Screen 

IV^crophone Of needed) 





Marker s^d;i@{»e (or cfaalklKmnd and cbalk) 
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Workshop Advance Plaener 




Tiae 



bate. 



Place, 




; ^- <X:V^-S* V''''^'^..^ > ' 



Audience Type. 
Purpose 



Contact Person. 



.Number, 



Phone, 



Planning Task 



Con^ct Pereon(s) fotl^toiingV 
Cojointt Dat3jSlm?'-&:iice . - - 

Petspnal& WbmshbpTO 
Other.!: '> ■ 
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Introduction/Overview 
Advanced Skills 

"Why?" 

"What?" 

"Wherefore?" 



Summary and Conclusion 10-15 minutes 



(I^edse note: While this workshop is part of the onn-hour workshop series, 
diere is tnonglti material to extend it e^ily to one-anii-a-half or even two 
hours.) 



7y4 
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Display T-1: Wdrfahp|^|ip||SH& 
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ICEBREAKER 

Procedure: ;v - 

If you need a warm-up activity for the woi^op pKBrtl^pants, wid if you have time and 
space fpr a get-up^and-moveraround type ^oU|f^j|^ibufe copies of ^People 
Search, this addvity requires pa^dpanjte ite^^m^^ die i^Min 1(K>kirig for people who 
meet the criteHa spedfled <m the Peppfe Set^^ hmd^i the ci^^^^ designed to help 
participants compare and contrast dii^er^tt^^j^^^ AHIer they faav^ itpetit enough 

time gathering information and meeting pebpf^ ciu the group back together to brjelRy dis- 
cuss their observations and bperiences during the activity. 



PEOPLE SEARCH 



f9CD tOKBOKS HCO) 




iBHM'ftfeMMif. 


o»^ai iii>»paniii 




tarts CMi iMow *■ MM M 

□ ^ 

□ - 


Cte |«a M MMM «te r^MRMT 


QbasWi iMt iM fcr |>Mfl) 



Activity 
"People Search" 

Introduce yourself and descibe your 
association with Chapter 1. Use "People 
Search" (found at beginning of Handout 
section) to encourage participants to inter- 
act. (If you don't have time or space for 
this activity, skip to the Opening Activity, 
p.8.) 
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Opening Activity 



« Inttoduce the workshop by stating that the first purpose of the workshop is to discuss what is meant 
by "advanced skills" and why the concept is important. 

B Identify the second purpose as the presentation and discussion of ways that Chapter 1 teachers can 
make the teaching of advanced skills an integral part of their Chapter 1 instruction as well as a 
complement to the instruction that students receive in the regular classroom. 

■ Introducetlieopeningactivity by askingpartidpants toragageinapp^ that, for them, is 
automatic and one that ti^iey take very much for granted: readfog. Explain that you will use this 
activity as a foundation on which to build workshop information* (WtiT : this activity really helps 
to set ti^ie tone and build a basis for the workshop, it can easily be deleted if time does not permit.) 



Procedure: 

1. Read the selection on page 1 of the Handout- ^'Discus Thrower.*' Note that there is 
blank space next to the selection. 

2. As you read the passage to yourself, make notes in the blank space about things that go 
through your mind as you're reading. These "thinking notes" should be ones that are 
stimulated by the passage itself, not ones that represent "wandering thoughts" if you 
happen to get off task. 

3. When you have finished, you will be asked to share some of your notes about the thinking 
strategies you used when reading. (You will make notes about their comments on a blank 
transparency, so it will be necessary to be prepared with a transparency and marker.) 



a When all or most of the participants appear to be finished reading, ask them to share some of 
their notes. If possible, you may want to try to organize this information on the overhead transpar- 
ency according to thinking strategics. For example, tiiinking strategies (listed on T-2 ) may include, 

- PREDICTING 

. USING BACKGROUND 

- MAKING MENTAL PICTURES 

On the transparency you should not list these categorier but you might want organize the 
comments with these strategies in mind. (This process .•*vilitates the next discussion, but you can 
also do it without going through the catcgoriMtion and just listing them. Then when participants 
discuss the strategies, they can find those on the list tiiat reflect die particular strategy.) 
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Display ''Strategies used in 

Thinking Along*' 

Review the strategies listed and find notes ^ the tcanspar* 
ency list dcvek above tiiat reflect e^h of th$ s<tratc- 
gies. If you dp tk^ fmd an exam pardcular strat- 
egy, ask the p»ticipants to diink about >»^eUia* they used 
the strategy jmd to share that in^CRmud (JFm example, 
they might not make a comrnent tiiat indicates tihey 
**gu<^sed,thexneaningofa woid^ But ifyou an them if 
they did that, tiiiey often recall an instance during tiidr 
reading when they didO 

Make the point that the strategies they used aie ''advanced 
skills** or the ones that we want to help children to master 
in order to be truly effective readers. Rdtmte diat one of 
the purposes of the workshop is to discuss teaching strate- 
gies that will make that possible. 



Experiencing the workshop: 

Encourage participants to think about their workshop experiences m three ways, as a: 




experiencing the feeling 
of satisfaction that comes 
frono successfully com- 
pleting workshop 
activities 




learning about advance<S skills 
and how to help shiden^ attain 
them 




developing an awaren^ of 
advanced skills and the 
feeling of success that accom- 
panies their attainment 
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Workshgp Goals 




Workshop Goals 



As a nisdt of this woikslusp, ptnkiiwits will: 



1. ssteKMd tterv^julrKBkutiforttKtdi^^''^'^''^'^ 



make it pos^Ie to ext&nd tht workst^^^t^^^Wpiif^ 



One-hoiiF \VbfIcshop 



The one-hour wcaks%>:introdi^ 

search and piactipal ih^xy 

thaddng lldlls;^ As Mc^^^ 

tl^hour woriybop. 0ne how is ffi^ra^ 

of tiiM ih-wWch you cim pi?es«nt.i^j^o^ c^i^iihccd 

skills in a nianne@tha^:a^^^ 

and integra J5 the findiiigs'cjf 

theory into their ins^riictional'praciccs^ * ' . 



Three-hour Workshop 



If additional time is available, the length of the one-hour 
workshop can casily.l»cag)andcd to one-and-a-half hours 
by using additional examples and iilustmdons,.allowing 
more time for discussion. &i thec«e-hdurwpikshqp, 
four strategics are pre»nted in j.vcry biidf ^mrmit. The 
three-hour workshop ir^rapiMates a&Jitidnri^tegies, 
and these are expanded further in the sdviui^ skills 
modules. 



Distribute Participant Handouts 



ERIC 



Distribute copies of the Participant Handouts. Remind participants that most transparencies are 
reproduced in smaller size in the handout, so they should not feel compelled to copy what appears 
on the overhead projector screen. Explain that the woricshop is divided by a discussion of the "why, 
what, and wherefore of advanced skills." 
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SRillis?' 






PURPOSES OF CHAPTCR 1 



To Improve thd oducationa! opportun ftos 
of educationally deprived cHkiron by 
l)3lpingthem: 

• emood in tfwr^u^ program 

Improve echi«tf«R9nt fn teste 8;>^ m ore 




This tran|p|icacy introduc^^ pm cf J^^^OTbH^; 
undcrstaridkl df^^^ 

ciijgage in such teacWhgi jpardci^&ly in Okpipr 
gmms. 




Remind participants that under the reauthorization of 
Qiapter 1, it was deemed important to include lanpage 
that specifically states that improving achievement in 
both basic and advanced skills must a purpose of 
Chapter 1 programs. 

"Advanced skills" is defined in Section 1471 of the 
Augustus E Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary 
and Secondary School bopiovement Amendments of 
1988 (Handout, p. 9): 

term 'more advanced skills' n.sans skills including 
riiaspning, analysis, interpretation, problem-solving, 
'nd decision nuMng^as they relate to the particular 
subjects in which instruction is provided under pro- 
grams supported by this chapter." 
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IP 






Student to Catch up. 
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focDsed almost excMely 
09 lower order basic skills 




Display T«7: 'In theJPast 



59 



RombeiB (1986) has stated diat instruction in Chapter 1 
programs is ''defined by the wbikbooks 
the tests,** The cunicidum often "systeraalicaily . under- 
challenges** the di^dvantaged student Coridni^ drill 
and repetition of basic skills limi^ Chapter 1 statists' 
opportunities to im)gre5s to mote challenging^malarial. 

Recent research indicates tiiat the traditional emphasis on 
drill and practice, isolated leading sldlls, and matk 
in Chapter 1 instruction is unmotivating, and that effec- 
tive reading and matii instruction integrates advanced 
thinking skills as inseparable ftom subject area content 





Display T-8: "Chapter 1 

Students'' 

In ' Better Schooling for the Children of Poverty" (SRI, 
1990), the point is made tiiat disadvantaged students 
will be better able to meet the academic challenge 
of school if "the academic program allows and encour- 
ages students to draw and build on the experiences they 
have, at die sanae time that it exposes them to unfamil- 
kr expeiiences and ways of thinking^' It states further 
that the culture of the schtwl-the assumptions^. 
expectations, and ways of doing things i school- 
must be **made explicit to these students by teachers as 
they explain and model tiiese dhnensions of academic 
learning/* 
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Dasplay T»9: "Myths about 

Chapter! Students" 

Identify «omc of fnc tayths about Qiapt^ 1 studepts that 
nctd ti^ bt (3kr^^^ soine of the scrcngths ttat need to 
be cn3p>' ahtd. Programs for disadvantaged students 
pjre often couched in fee perception that these learners 
aack inforxnadon and intellectual facility. Knapp et al. 
(1990) state that ''a great deal of research and practice 
has been predicated on the assun^don that *disadvan* 
taged* students are deficient in ways that influence 
their pofonnance in school" The assumptions about 
these children IcK^te the problem in the learner and 
his or her background." 



The Facts 

Studies show that academlccUy 
disadvaataged students benefit 
from tbe teaching of thin!(ing 
strategies. 





Students do not remember, 
especiaO J over an extended 
period, wbat is sot meaningftjl 
totbe&L 

Stodeats f?ko cctne from a 
bad(groi3i»! tbat is not rkh in 
laosoage an enrfebed, not 
an impioveris&ed cnrrkulum. 



Display T40: "Facts about 

Chapter 1 Students'' 



'The disadvantaged child brings to school speech 
patterns, cognitive experiences, and behavior patterns 
that do not match the way things are done in school" 
(Knapp et al., 1990). They, therefore, face a difficult 
learning task-learning the culture of the school at the 
sam ^ time that they are trying to master the content. 

Point out that recent cognitive research has found tiiat 
the beginning or "naive" learner actively develops 
theories about the way the world woite, just as the 
advanced or expert learner does; it implies that disad- 
vantaged students "come to school with more sophis- 
tication and more active, inquuing minds than d^.ficit 
models may presume" (Knapp, 1990). 



ERIC 
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'*None of this is easy. 


Our own h 


istory Is our 


enemy." 









Display T-12: ''None of this is 

Mention several of the barriers, that have existi^iiijeuf / 
educational system that have made our schools^xsemcurkat ' 
bly resistant to any efforts to include the teaching of 
thinking. (See box on next page.) 
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Barriers to Teach|ng.T^ 
Questions tcT^ldnsi^^ 

Has our school system or society as a whole ever really accepted the notiim that 
hdping students to become independent thinkers should be a primary'%duca^jbiia3 
goal? 

Public schools have inherited two educational traditions -one aimed at the education 
of the elite and one aimed at the oiasses. Which has it followed more closely? 

The first tradition has always embraced the teaching of higher order cognitive sldlls, 
while the second has been concerned with the production of mmimal levels of 
competence. How often have we had a "back to the basics** movement? Thepioblem 
is that in oui society there is a new definition of what is minimal competence or what 
is basic. 

The teaching of thinking has been viewed as something that is distinrt from, and 
should follow "the basics". The idea seems to be that students must &st be given a 
solid founda Jon in some enabling competencies and then they can be taught to think. 

InvestigatorsnowchaUenge tMs notion by arguingthatthetes^csandfAiW''^^ 
in practice, separate; or to put it another way, that thinking is basic to the hades. 

(Nickcrsoh) 



Emphasize importance of understanding that what is new at>out the cmrent growing interest in 
the teaching of higher-order cognitive skills in the public schools is not the.inclusion of thinking,, 
problem solving, and reasoning in someone's school curriculum but the idea that these things 
should be included in everyone's curriculum (Resnick, 1987). 



• Do we really want students 
to think? 

• Do we want them to become 
more critical and more quest- 
ionuig and less lilcely to accept 
things at face value? 

• Do we want more critical de- 
bate and less reliance on the 
teacher? 



Display T-13; "Questions to ask 

Ourselves" 



Point out that teachers must ask themselves impor- 
tant questions before they approach the teaching of 
thinking. 
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'mm 




Pomrout that^ is often the case^^tii •*^h^y 
^idj^^eeai^n1^ai>^^^ , 

thinking sldlls, or "H.O.T.^'* for short. 



Activity 



"Thinking Words" 

Brainstorm briefly with the group the words that54 
they have heard associated with thinking. list r| 
these on a chalkboard or blank transparency if : 
you wish. Discuss how people heaad these tesm%^; 
what they think they mean, and how they have- £1 
used strategies represented by these temis in 
instruction. 



-Agtrntv; ;| 
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■ Mention while it is not veiy productive or useful to get lost in a web of jaiigon,^ 
agonizing over wh&t teims to use or de^ting.dej^,tions,;s^ 

into common use are, in fa(^ very iiseM aii4|6^^^^ 

A good «ican:^)le is "metacognition**, a woid^at is discussed'ih detail iatef iii tlie 
workshop. 

■ Note also that many researchers have devised framewo^ for organizing categories of 
thinking skills, the "grandfetiiei" being "Blooin's Taxraomy-'. 

B Point out that each of these £ramewoiks has benefits and limitations and diat it is unlikely 
that choosing one over another will make a significant difference in children's learning. 

I 



Display T-15: "Just as long as we 

know 

Discuss the iiqportance of knowing that thinking must 
be included in the cuniculum. Aslongastea^h^s 
give consideration to the skills of strategies included in 
such frameworks-that they think about thinking and 
begin to structure their teaching in ways that incor- 
porate the teaching of flunking. 



B State that in the interest of presenting sonie well-organized ideas for integrating advant^cd 
skills in Chapter 1 teaching, the framework developed in the ASCD publication. 
Dimensions of Thinking, was chosen to serve that purpose* 




**Just as kmg as we know we Ye 
talking abom 'thinking*... 

a skill that needs to be nurtured 

nurtured in a way that goes 
b^ond our typical classroom 
activities 

flicn we know we are evolving 
and the process can begin.** 



0 




Display T-16 : "Ditiii^Bsions of 



r %bt be^nsid^ that 
I need;t6 by students one at a timt. 



cxder to give consideration to the types ol^tlunldng they 
shoidd encourage in their students and integrate in their 
teaching. 



■ Explain that the remainder of the workshop is dedicated to an elaboration of four of the 
strategies listed under the first four categories of the framework, 

■ Mention also that the thinking strategies and teaching procedures presented are structured 
around the idea of a "themadc unit" Explain that focusing on a theme and organizing 
insuiiction around this theme is a viable approach for CSiapter 1 teachers and one diat ma 
help them move away from the idea of stmcturing their lessons around a set of skills 
an<? objectives or around a particular skilltext 

» The ti>.5me that establishes the thread of continuity in this workshop is: 



•TIGHT SPOTS • 

•••••• ••••o««e»eo 



:ERIC 
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^^Wherefore^' Ad^iaiiGed Skills ? 



on 



for Teadhit^Ad0i<^ " 



WHEREFORE ... 




or 



Tight-spots 
and 

other opportunlttes 



Display T-l? : ''Wherefore ...V 



Explain that this part of the woricshop wiD deal with the development of an awareness of 
thinking skills and how to integrate them with daily instntction. 



Mention that the use of a unifying theme in instruction (in this case, ^Tight Spots^^ can help to 
move teaching away from being textbook-driven. Instead of a page-by-page or skill-by-skill 
focus» instruction can effectively be planned around the use of tool skills like reading and writing 
to leam about topics> issues^ themes, and ccrncq)t$. 
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not •mbedd«d 

•mb«dd»d 




Display T-IS : "Embedded or Not?" 

Discuss the fac^lhat in addition to. the issue of which 
framewcok or tenm^ to use as a.basis'for teaching 
thip^g,{ime yc^;Cp^ issue has been whether 

to.teach tl^nkug^i^ o^ iht^grated 
vidih Aecmriciilum. (Review backgromid paper for 
information about two sides to the argument) 



^ Question is: Is thinking best ti^ught in a 
Gontent-firee way? 



)$tf|ct<; 



^^^^ Tte»S^i^ 




Review Nickcrson*s point of view as pi ^nted in the 
Handout, p. 9. Emphasize dmt the titne contraints of 
typical Chapter I programs a*''^ ♦he need to coordinate 
with regular classroom instruction probably necessitate 
insta^cdon which integrates thinking. However, adding 
acdvides that teach thinking in the abstract when there is 
the tin» and opportunity to do so should be considered. 

Introduce questions about a schcK)rs curriculum. Does 
the curriculum in your school include learning how to 
divide? Dws it include Icaniing how to infa? Does it 
include dividing words into syllables? Does it include 
learning how to multiply? Does it include learning how 
toconiEaie? To generalize? TojaMidZfi? 



|:ERiC 
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■ Emphasise that many assuxnid ire made ^^i^dlls thatstupe^^^^^J^v > 
^^^ve TOt ustuOly be^ 




topdpGpi the bi^c^tiuakinl^Qaislnyd 
diecase. "* xk^-^ 



Point out that there is substantial resciochi _ _ _ 
increases when, thinking skills arc taaihl dtetly^^p^cNi^ 1985;; 
Ffeuerstdn, 1980). " 5^ - -/^ /: 

~ ~l 



STRATEGIES 



problem loMsg 




Display T-19 : "Four Strategies" 

Explain that the fonna* for the remainder of the workshop is based on the selection of four 
&inking strategies from the Dimensions of Thinking framework; 



\Mtetacognition { {inference | Problem*Sdlving Anafysis 



Display T-20 : "Presentation Format" 

Describe the presentation fommt: 

1. Four thinking stratepes are highlighted. 

2. Each one is presented first through an example that will illustrate the thinking skill or 
make participants aware of the particular thinking strategy. 

3. Each diinking skill is then presented through an instructional ideathat describes a 
teaching strategy designed to encourage the development the thinking skill. 
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Display Tr 21 : "MeiUicd|#iion" 



1 



nitio 




i 



"thinking 
about 
thinking** 



-A 



plamts !a wsd^ 
Ask whether Aey. *^^ 

Identify this %merdiidpgue** as A^'e5tp«iencc of 
tnetdcpgn^h or tfitMifig piuCs wmMiMhg. 
EiqplaM thatitis a 

that d|Kspite the hct that it is a slM ti^c^^ 
fruitful use arouiul age li» there ttte'^Deny;f^ui^^ 
do not *^tao02^ta^*^ because they have not learned or 
been taught the value of doing so. 



Note about students who have diffioilfy leSralhg: 



A notable problem in students whobave^ibiijdi^n^^ learning ^ iead or to do it 'ih 
is that th^ try to fpliow^insfructions OT|>etfoifii m^^pjt^^ are 
doing what they are doing, i^y i^lilpm q^c^on'l&^^leiii^ 
strategies or evaluate the effi&<y oi^erpwfl^^^|S^^ 
idea what they Sbou]^ dp wli^ ip^jijiion^^l^;!^^^.^ (^n;u^ isxplain 



thdr decision-making strate^es. 

nitive abilities ate those whtf 'Siyii^gtf *>Bj^'^^^ * ^ " 



Refer participants to Passage 2, Handout, p. 5, "Yehicle". (Altcmaie passage 3 also 
on page 5.) Ask diem to read the passage and tell diem diatyou will discuss how they 
read it after they have finished 




» Elicit oral descriptions of how they went about "solving Uie problem** of what the passage 
meant You may want to use questions or strategies such as those listed on die following 
page. 
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U .lE^efoie ><>u sfc|tedica^ >^ the main quKtion 1^ yotir:iiaind? ( *'Wbat is this 
aiwut?") <jMc^tiOT&^1s^^^ meipeaning-seeiking 



• 7- V, 



somcdae states:S0!ritthinfew[Sc,^the1d^^^ flie 

:«o check roeafling; fMh^':j^co;l'# -^jlS-iS ^" ~ .2 - • \"\ ^ i- 

3. Use 6ese responses to l|ianiss,Aej^ the^ iiiyBt|te1toe^^^^ in readers* 
approaches to vyhat they. u^i^^Mg, owii 
strategies, use them flekibly;know At^^^ jialiow to use 

**fix-up" or "repair" strategies when ftey ai^ hot woddng: • 

4 Ask others to comment on how t!^ approached orjnroceeded Enough the passage. 
Use this opportunity to !i&ve them ''^nake thdr thin!iuig public^; ~ Pcint oot that being 
able to describe stiate^^es used lis what is mf 4t by ^^netocogni^ve awareness", tiiat it 
is a vital pan of b^dng an elective reader, and Uiat it can l}e *^ught". 

5. After discusdon, show pictures on T-21a or T-21b to clarify meaning of passage. 



Display T-22 : "Think-Along" 



Refer participants to Handout^ pp. 14-16. Explain that 
the proccdurc-gencrally described as "think aloud 
to think along"-is u simple instructional tool that is 
proving to be very powerful. Review steps ?iid give 
the following strengths Df the piocedurc: 

» The teacher m^cfeb the process for sr ^nts. 
••Modeling" is a teaching approach that has gained 
considerable research support in recent years. 

B Students he;ir the tecchermffWng/W/i/Jngadt>u/ 
the process public and gain some awareness of the 
strategies used during the reading process. 

■ Students use their awareness of strategies to 
demonstrate the process and to apply to their 
independent reading. 



Think along 





Funk aloud 
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2fi 





H'^u feel cx)mf6riat?iev 
Cri^i'dut") 



r 





(It's a good idea to practice a bit jfefore trying the "Think-along" in front of 
a group, but take the risk* it's not that difficult, and it's veiy effective!) 



Review the list of Ainking-alonJ^^f egies on T-2 , analdng rderenccs to 
passagesthey havei^inthew^yhop. Qi^ifycKidqndnstr^^o^ 
tidpants practice the strntegy^^^ind to4hM;abqurA^ strategies 
listed and to identi|y;them wheslF hear somebody using^them* 

If tin^ allows^ mention other te^hing ideas for developing metacognition 
from the SUPPORTMATERIALS section* 
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When they all appear to have finished the assign- 
ment, ask them to shatje^me of the inferences 
they made and list them:on a blank tTanspaiency 
or on a chalkboard. Ask tor comments about 
inferences. Discuss Whether they are logical, 
legitimate, etc. 



s 



3i| 



To help support students* efforts to make inferences during reading, teachers should: 

!• Help itudents become aware of the strategy, one that they already use very commonly in 
their everyday lives; 

2. Give students quick examples of what it means to make an inference; 

3. Model good questioning techniques that call for inferences and help students to learn to 
frame such questions. 



3ir 



BECOMING AWARE 

Explain that teachers can help smdents become conscious or aware of the strategy of 
maldng inferences by using an activity like the reading one above or by starting with 
simple sentences and seeing how many inferences can be made from it 

Sample Scenario: 

If I said to Cheryl, **Go quietly to the room next door and bring back the blue cup 
with the broken handie/* what inferences could one make from that sentence? 

1. There is a need to be quiet, perhaps a class is going on or j^ople are in the hall 

2. There are probably other rooms nearby since the location was specified. 

3. There is more than one cup in the room. There is more than one blue cup. 
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a Suggest that teachers should use otho- stti^ ei^ples to hay$.:fte stuftents^ip^ 
strategy. Stodeats might aJM.nwdce 

ers should discuss the stratt®^ »4%stt^§^^ of Ac 

reading process, that rca^g is mi^| ni(Mi^:|^^ point 
by stating that it is important to be able tpiiqjfi^^ the text 



QUESTIQNINGTp mCpimAOr ' 



approaches are mcotporatcd:. #; i ; .^•^^^3^-'^%''=^-?- ^^^.^tv-*" ' ^ ' v-^ v 7> • 



1. the teacher laaslslseffecidveistrate;^^^ 

2. Ae student develops an awareness of efi^dve questioning. 



studtfit 

nkt questions 

of ttoctw 




t»8dwf e ngw t f * 



ttoch«r 
of 9tud*nt 




studtnt q ro wwt 



Repast 
with R«Xt 
t9xt block 
until 



E 

vtutltnt con 
own prvdictiortf 



Display T-25 : •'ReQuesf' 

Refer participants to pagelS of the Handout. 
Explain that with R^Quest, the teacher and 
student read a selection together silently. At a 
pre*selected stopping point, each takes a turn 
asking questions of the other about the material 
read. The teacho* can model and encourage 
questions thpt go beyond the literal level. When 
students develop greater expertise, they can pair 
upanddoReQuest 
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estion 

iwer 

lationships 




tob] 



With QARs»^smdeDts review questions to; de^^ 
mine if they cim ]?c &swcr^ 
specific>iirfonnati6n dS}iis:^atMmm^Jtxt ("In 
the Book'') or. l^jr usmg^ oy/hi know- 

ledge ("to my Head's Each of those categories 
is then divided further as follows: ' 



The ] 
V Book J 





Right There 




Think and Search 




Author 
and Me 


1 OnMjrOwn 
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develop a much greater awaxeness of rcadi^g^fle^db^^ with dilfd^^ 

greater depth and breadth. . " _ 

If time allows, practice ReQuest and QARs using the story, **Hqme^ included in the 
Support Materials. 




A prerequisite for human survival 



Display T- 27 : •Trobjem ^plwng" 



Go over quote ftpm Dimensions of Ihinla 



|*The^ability;^^ 



human survivali'^ 



Observe that much instruction in^bto 
generally Kmited; to weU-s^ 
imposes a sevore constraint bemuse ma^^ 



social, political, economic, and sdefttij^c^^blems, 
are "fuzzy" and "ill-structured". 

Point out that the school focus .(»r problem solving 
is often restricted to.specific ^^s of tasks 
presented in mathematics, science, and social 
studies. 



Mostdefuutions 

<^^e^g^et?iMgE#" 



Tell participants that Passage 6 (Symbols) in the Handout, p. 7 is c problem. Ask them to 
solve it Tbcy may do so on their own, with someone else, or in a small group. (Do not 
give them any more direction than that given above. Part of the problem-solving task is to 
determine the problem implied.) 

After they have worked a few minutes, ask them to share the results of their woric. 



'A 



ERIC 
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Suiamm» were 



■v.a''-":;' 



1. Get the tdta pictiiin^ dbn^^^ 

2. Withhold judgment; dpn*t commit you^^ e^rly. 

3. Create models to simplify the pinoblen^ 
pictorial itpn^entations, symmlSt eqiia^^ 

4. Try changing the representation of the problem. 

5. State questions vabally, varying the form of the 
question. 

6. Be flexible; question Ae flexibility of your premises. 

7. Tiy working backwaids. 

8. Proceed in a way that permits you to return to your 
partial solutions. 

9. Use analogies and metaphors. 
10. Talk about the problem. 



i. 
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PROBLEM 

SOLVING 




Display T- 28 : ^'Enqc^^^^^^ 
Problem S^^^ 

Suggest tiiat teachm i^oQ^g^ 
solving j^, crc^g^t^a^^^ 



Qund)ers (ot other pieces of infoiination) 
axe Ae solution. 

Instructional ideas for teaching problem 



or ^ggestions and questions for approaching a 
pToblent 

(After presenting the following two ideas for 
teaching problem solving, suggest that 
participants refer to the list of problem- 
solving strategies and the "two sets of 
heuristics to solve the problem pitsented on 
the next page of this guide.) 




Display T- 29 : " LD.E.A.L." 



Suggest the model known by the acronymn, 
1D£.A,L." (developed by Bransford and 
Stein) as one set of strategies to use to foster 
problem solving. 
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Stop2: IS^jpSsm 




iPisplay T-30 : "A Workable Set 

of Heuristics" 



Present "A Woricable Set of Heuristics" from Krulick 
and Rudnick (1987). Refer participants to pp. 21-24 
in the Handout and review stqps briefly. 



Step 4: S(t^l9<S 









. ^ ;|;ttnjrid };<ju^ art: niaKtii^ftvV|'^i.ifi: Uc^^ o:H uf Mpuu V ■ 


















: ' *, " . " ' • * ^% 














; "^U ilW etui ui ^<^^^i^*^.^i'^ . ' ' 





Note: Alternative problems to use in replace of those used above or to extend 
workshop are available in Section 6, Support Materials. 
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Wsplay T- 31 : "Analysis" 



Aiudysdng skjUisi^ ^is^ to clarily e)dstiQg ihfc^^ 
by.examining pans and reiatibiosMps^to "look inside** 





ii:^MissihgIiitKS?i;bn^f 



























Activity 
Missing Lips" 

Ask participants to read the poem and make a 
list of "Lips' Behaviors" and/Ts Behaviors*" 
Ask them to review lists with a partner/group 
and talk about what traits or beliefs are 
suggested by the behaviors. 

Point out that this type of analysis is often 
reserved for a unit on poetry because poems 
so often demand it, but that similar analyses 
can be encouraged using any prose material or 
mathematical problem. 

8 Suggest that a number of teaching strategies have been developed and nsseaxched by 
educators that include instructional steps designed to provoke deeper thought 

a Emphasize that the examples you will share arc only a very few of many that have 
been and are being developed. 




Refer jjartidpanl^ to.pa^^^ 25-32 of the Handout on which they wU find descriptions 
oir thr^ kstni^bnal a|^ that encoumge the analyds of rek^g ihaterial. 
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^^^^^ se^nts pt(e|Citi^ 

mi^^^t turns-assuming the role of teacher in leading 
this^&ddgue. 



Procedures in Reciprocal Teadwngr -^^^^^^^^^ 

SQininaridng pro\dcles the oppojtuidty^^^ theiibst m^wrtant 

infoiinatioh in the text H-'"?; 



Qu^on generatingieinforqss tije SQnimOT^g^l»|y. J^t^^^ 
questions, they first idcnd^ the Idwl .irf icrfb^^ 




, Clarifying is.an activity;tkt,^^||^tstb^^ dificult tt> 

understand dr.ihat'is noi^^A%P^f^vi^'i^Up</^'^ t|^|;?^ir ■ '\ '-. ^^^^ ■ 

Predlcdng occms wficn studcntslypothw^ what iflie author wtt d3[^ss gext in,^ 
text Tjy.dothiSiSto&ntSnmsta^ . .. 

inihgto fii^ta^ Itgjvesthei^aprapose fori'M^ to confirm (ff'Sis^jinovej^d^ 
hypotheses. 
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tecaCing ivfaat they 




ayT.33 : 



E^iain dua the meaning of the i^nyin is as 
foUows^ 

^K" « Recalling what they KNOW; 

" W* « Determining what students WANT to Jknow 
^ orfindont; 



urn 



detennining what they 
they 



« Identifying what they LEA^.M as they 
read; 



identifying what they 



The stni^~is ^§si|t^ ipJielp snulents'disvelopa 

m<»etcti'^«]^5pKf«fi^^ 

rial.: f^^hd^il^pKKifi and st^^late theldnds of 

^iinking;tteeded for learning andil^ glveUtcdrats 

individual f^piportjinities to write out'^hat tfi«qr " 

Enow, what questions they want answered, and 

what they have learned firom reading the t^xt 




tracing 



Semantic 
Mapping 




» 

fishbonlng 



Display T-34 : Semantic 

Mapping^' 



Semantic maps are diagrams which help students 
see how words andideas are related to each other. 
An early rcfcrcnt^ on semantic mapping was a 1971 
Journal of Reading article by MB. Hanf that was 
entitled: /^Mapping: A technique for translating 
itading'into thbking^. Itcanbeosedl)cfoi\% 
during or after reading to help students analyi^f^ 
what they know prior to reading or to conceptualize; 
die ideas tfiey derive from their reading, to "get 
die big picture.** 

(If time permits, choose a mapping activity from 
the section on mapping in this guide to elaborate 
the idea.) 
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■ Explain that in discussing the ''why, what, and whorefpre" of advanced skills, yoo have 
attempted to: 

1. Give antu»udefor m advanced skiUs in 

bas«l on dbe law xes^ai^ ^ha^i:dn|^ importance and the feasi- 
biliQr of teaching tlBlnkingi 

2. Present a firamewc -k fen- thinking about thinking that is applicable to 
instruction. 

3. Suggest spedfic ways that Chapter 1 teachers can teach "higher CHder" 
strategies and by so doing, leinfoice **basic** skills. 

■ To summarize, emphasize the following points: 

1. Teachers should be strongly cautioned against lock-step applications of 
skill hierMcWes. Higher-level thinking skills such as vcrifj^g and 
summaiiang axe basied on xtcalling and comparing information and are 
not somishow "above" these skills. 

2. Cuneni research on cognitive development suggests that low-achieving 
smdents can be faught-complex skills successfully-given instruction in 
cognitive and metacognitive strategies and adequate teacher support in 
modeling, coaching, and guided practice. 



One way of cdnc^tuafiang %|eguai^gjpf ,&iA iiistructlon Is to 
use Hie "ski'^o|y^'d|^^ - One 

ultimately^,vwnS;;to1e^:toj^; ^thlqng sids 

ns cumberst&N^ili&Mffiqwti^^ sIds 



3. The above analogy ^lies to sequencing thinkii\9 skills both in adjunct 
courses and content courses. Instead of teaching dozens of discrete 
subskiHs in a progression from easy !o difScuIt, schools might define a 
limited number of core skills and focus on teacMng these skills in ever 
more cballenging learning contexts (or maybe we could say "tight spots" 
from which stmknts can use their reasoning skills to emerge as confident 
learners and problem solves.) 




Display T-35 : "Creating a 

Climate" 

En5)hasi2c the importance of creating a climate 
in the classsDom in ^hich thinking is cnco* xaged, 
supported, and integrated in the cmriculum. 

Point out that Chapter 1 students need repeated 
reminders that they are capable of higher order 
thinking. Teachers should use tenninology that 
supports the use of thinking skills, e.g., predicting, 
analyzing, thinking about thinking, strategies, 
inquiry, etc. 



Empowering 
students 
to think 




thorn 

0<bjcctlon 

forllh... 



AndB 
tmkM 



Display T-36 : "Empowering 
Students to Think'^ 

Successful teaching is whatever helps students thirik 
appropriately. In the preface to a recent book on 
strategic teaching and learning (Jones, et al., 1986), 
it is noted that the "new vision of teaching" is "one 
of a strategic process" in which the teacher teaches 
not only content, but stn:tegies required by that 
content to make leamirg meaningful, integrated, and 
transferabk. The concept of strate^c teaching 
suggests using c^trtain instructional strategies that are 
knoVwH or believed to be effective in promoting 
understanding and the teaching of strategies that 
students will find useful in learning and thinkir g. 



» 





l&lay T.37 5 "] 



(' Rc^;i»^mjmg of qaotc picsenttd'at bc^nning of the 



En^asizs die need for improving instniction in all 
clasisxmis. 



Display T-38 s "But times change. 



Review second half of quote. Discuss the need for all 
^ucators to accq)t the challenge of educating all 
children to their fullest potential. 





6 



Paijdcipants should leave the woikshop with an 
ui^i^standing that the ^hing of thinking should be 
a teachar*s fiist priority. They should feel that they 
have learned some strategies for accomplishing this 
goal* ' 
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FIND SOMEONE WHO: 



Can name tbe ^ levds of 
Bloom's Taxonomy. 



Caniexp!^Enetac^>giii^on.''' ^ 




Shares your views about 
Dan Quayle. 



Ranks ihoselt&RS the same as you do: 



□ 


nindC" 




body 


□ 


soul 



Can name the ten longest rivers 
in the United States. 



Memorized all of the state capitals 
as a sv'u^ent 



Can you find someone who really cares? 




Can ttejr^iii name them? 
CrtoweyerftheEe isn't time for proof!) 



4 



i 
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Richard Selzer4b, 1928) 1$ a surgeon and professor of surgery at Oie Yale University Medical School, as well 
as an amrd-winning author. In the essay reprinted here, which first appeared In Harper^smagkiJ^ 1977, 
Sober reports dfi:^i^sits he rnade to one of his fmtlents. . 

I spy on niy^patfenta Ought not a 
doctor to observe hfe patients fay any means : ^ 

and from any stance^.that he might the more 
ftdly assemble evidence? Sot^mdlnthe 
doorways of hospim rooms and gaza Oh, it 
is not all that furtive^'an act. Those in bed 
need only look up to discover me. But they 
never do. 

From the doonvay of Room 542, the man 
in the bed seems deeply tanned. Blue eyes 
and dose^jropped white hair give him the 
appearance of v^or and good health. But I 
know that his skin Is not brown from the san. 
It Is rusted, rather in the last stage of 
containing the ylle repose within. And the 
blue eyes are frosted, looking inward like the 
winders of a snowbound cottage. This man is 
blind. Thismao is also legless-the right 
leg r"5:islng from the mkJthigh down, the left 
from just below the knee. It gives him the 
look of a bonsai roots and branches pmned 
Into the dwarfed fascimHe of a great tree. 

Propped on pillows, he cups his right 
thigh In both hands. Now and then he shakes 
his head as though acknowledging the Intensity 
of his <;uffering. In all of this, he makes 
no sound. Is he mute, as well as Wind? 

The room in which he dwells Is empty of 
all possessions - no get-well cards, 
small, private caches of food, day-old flowers, 
slippers, atl the usual kickshaws of the 
sickroom. There is only the bed, a chair, 
a nightstand, and a tray on wheels that can 
be swung across his rap for meals. 

•What time is It?" he asks. 
Three o'clock." 
"Morning or afternoon?" 
"Afternoon." 
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t(k)$elidstl%t^^^^ 

feet? Of whSi HIs'iBc^ 

He lies solid aiid iTO in 8i^e;6f w^ 
thing, he remains, {m}}rBSslye»sa8 tfiou^ he ware 
saHor standing athwsh:ai^amth^^ ^ 

"Anything more I can do for you!?* I asked- 

Fora long momen! is sHenl 

•Yes,* he says at last and yvJthout the least 
•Vou can bring me a pal^ of Sif)^ 
tn tho confidor, the haacC nurse Is watting 

"Vie have to do soip^tnlng at^out hlrh/ she 
says. •B^ery nfK>ri)Inp.he:d^^ 
for br^lcfe^ vwd; If^eisSl 6^^ he 
p!d<s ^ plate <and throws' ft igalnslt the 
wall/ 

"Throws {fe plate?* 

•Na^ly* TTiaf s what:he Is; No wcmderhls 
femSy doesn't come to A^^ T^ 
can't i^nd him any more than we can.* 

She b waiting for me to do something. 

"Wen?* 
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have ni5s^r^%:!t If .fonet^^ under 

Out correct, the eyes of the head 
nurse narrow.- 



- - 1^.* 



.■':m 



tray^i 

henmouth go. I soalhat wjaFere^o be acc^ 
pllcei ^ "'^^ 

Tve fipl to feed you,* she sa>^ to the maa 
•Qh, no yM cJbnV 

•Oh, J'do,f^tKeSki0 iays^'^^ way 
you Ju3t bto/NuJse^^ sd* 

•Get mo my shc^* thoiFnari says. 
•Here>oaVneaJ,fttte^e !^^^ "Ppen.* 

And she toudies tte spoon to his tower Hp. 

"I ordered scrambled 0^ 
ThaVsrigl^rtt^c^^ 

i step forward. 

Is thero ahyUibig t can do?"* I say. 
yM myoifi^ the mini asks. 

In the eyenfng 1 0 once more to tt^ ward 
to snake my rounds. The head nurse imports to me 



PASSAGE 2 



With one erxi of the vehicle In such a position, the wooden implement was totally useless. A different tool 
might remedy the situation somewhat, but, unfortunately, one was not dose st hand. The tack of 
balance made forward progress Impossli^e. Changing positions Woddjpt .hetp.x^t^ Ih^ nature of the 
vehicle, and Jumping up and down could to other prd)lems-\ In order to rnake^bettc" use wi© nTtj^em^nt, 
the man would have to alter hfs position quite a bit, and he woiAd either to^e^bver, the. wHole'tHins 
would be reversed. Gazing downward at his bulky companion who seenied dlslhterested in his plight; the 
n\an decWed the only remedy was to bring some other assistant the next time. The right kind of person 
would certainly eliminate the problem. 



PASSAGE 3 




If the balloons popped, the sound wouldn't be able to cany since everything would be too far avvay from 
the corect floor. A closed window would also prevent the sourKJ from carrying, since most buildings tend 
to be well insulated. Since the whde operation depends on a steady flow of electricity, a break In the middle 
of the wire would also cause problems. Of course, the fellow could shout, but the human voice Is not loud 
enough to carry that far An additional prot:)l6m is that a string could break on the Instrument. Then there 
could be no accompaniment to the nv)ssage. It is clear that the best situation would invoiVe less distance 
Then there would be fewer potential problems. With face to face contact, the fewest number of things could 
go wrong. 



PASSAGE 4 



Louis siowty Qd up from the mat, planning hts escape. Ha Hesitated a moment and thought Things were 
nc^ going weii. What i)btherad him rYK>st v^, being held,\es|p^^ 
weak. He conskIered;h{s prie^ situatkiiav Jh<^ 

break i He fqww; tK^evet; tfia^^^ timing %)dM t^ tot 3 peHect ^ tHits w^^ a^e'tf)i^|t;>ra^ 
of his eariy rcaighne^ that he had been po^izid^M^ :H Ioo^Imm^^ 

The 8mi»ttk)n was b8H^mk)g frustratlng;t^^ been grinding on him fc^ tod tdhg; He being 

ridden unmerclftdly* Louis was getting ar^ry.no^ HeAi^s ready to make his niove. He knew that 
his success or Mure woukf depend on vAiki he did In the next few seconds. 



PASSAGE 5 




Every Saturday night, four good friends get together. Wher> Jerry, Mike, and Pat arrived, Karen was sitting 
In her living room writing some notes. She quickly gathered the cards and stood up to greet her friends at 
the door. They followed t^} Into the living room but as usual they coukln*t agree on exactly what to play. 
Jerry ^entually took a stand and set things up. Finally, they began to play. Karen's recorder filled the room 
with soft and {feasant musto. Eariy In the evening, Mike noticed Pat*s hand and the many diamonds. As 
the night progressed, the tempo of play Increased. Finally, a lull In the activities occun^ed. Taking advantage 
of this, Jerry pondered the arrangen^ent In front of him. Mike intenupted Jerry's reveries and said, "Let's 
hear the score." They listened carefully and commented on their periomriance. When the comments were 
all heard, exhausted but trappy, Karen's friends went home. 
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Tr|8 YpeaTEGT yoo5 m 80 (|?op 



oTTiepa la vot (pDax xo (TTjocpe 



ODp pixT|8a coitri TnEjJi 



TO petSeaA. xneip piXTiecr to 



-. .T|| 



ERIC 
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■ J""-- Nir-'si ^'.-STy » . 




To a'warmi^ winter- 

Go thenyfj scream ^ 
See h0w:yojuf do jiMhou^ 
See » you flnaifoifii^ne:^ 



They flyj§igh;6h 
Chargo hotels 

Swim sup.siid lounge robes In Palm Springs, 

In March they tetum* 

Juicy and bi^assy, 

Talkfng^dplmuc^ 

Even to^'^t^eb in elevators 

Who !6ok^^itlthe:fioor Indicators and 

Try riot to hi^lce. 

They kiss fer too often that summon 
Mdtitudes of mouths on tennis courts and In 
cSoakrbomSr 

ButTnone;^!^ to move Chem 
Out ctf the!r territ^elnsotence. 

I try to Ignore them. 

They are get*Jn5 out.of tend. 

I feed them nothing but lip gJoss for months. 

They.take.off on a:6reyhound bus, 
Wbrft:^%pI6esses,^i^ 

Who (X)mptairi at:^ut weeping merits m on lemon pies. 



.7* < \ 
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The raw caitai[ffi<H}, hung (h the tim!^^ * 

•When ypu;buy wiy; Wiw of mill fci tbow mtrktts,' John Webb wJd, "you ^ the be^ wtth your 
hand. The fliw llCfrdmjtf^^ - 
He tiimed therc^rlafw 

'Doy«H>thfnk.tt)ei^Jetui&ttdUu«t^ Idontknow." 

•Watch .ouil" ■ -^A-'--V^ \ ' l"'' •"■'-V"- \ - ■ - ■ 

He sinir tire bright things initfie road tod (sto, ti1c^:td:svrah^;tbut'h)t the^ Ttierd ^^<ie>T^6 
s^hlng from the right frortt tlre^the eairl^ved abb(^:iahd sii^ to a ;He bf3«rMd.h^^ ofJ»9 o^^nd 
stepped out The jungle iivre Hd aha.tfeft^^^ - - 

He mlk^tothe fram of the car and biint,%l thd while (^ie(^ng his ra^erJ^JtsundeM ftota^n. 

t«onof9*s w{ndow;Seamai dom *1«1K8 ttfe'fHStm^ i: . ~ :. 

'Ruined. utteHy WSnedl' He picked up the t^htmg^tHst had stabb^ and slashed the.tim^< 

Tleces of a broken metdtete," he saM, ^ si^'h^efs potrihg to^vaid our car Wh^^e; 
We're lucky ft dWntgaH an CHIT tires" _^ C:- 

•ButwhyT 

"You know as well as S." He nodded to the nevi^per beside her, at the date, the headlines: 

Octt^r 4th. 1883: United States. 
Eur^Slehtl 
The radios (rf the U.SA-iy^ Eun:^ are deadc There b 
a great eSsnce. The War has sper^ Ks^. 

It Is b^lsved that most of the popt^on the United States is desuS. H b^teved that most airope. 
Russia, and Siberia Is equally dsdmatsd. The day of ttie whfte people of the earth te over and %jlshed. 



1^' ' 

1^. *'■ 
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Section 1471 of the Augustus F. HawJdns-Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988: 

"The term *more advanced skills' means skills including 
reasoning, analysis, interpretation, problem-solving, and 
decision-making as they relate to the particular subjects in 
which instruction is provided under programs supported by 
this chapter." 
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a Attinttbfi 

2. Executive control of behavk»r 

B. Evaluation 
b. Planning 
a Reguldlkm 

U. Cmical anil CreaUvt WMkbtg 

I Dispositions 
2. AbBities 

a Elementary Clarification 

1. Focusing on a question 

2. Analyzing arguments 

3. Asking and answering questions of dar^catlon 
and challenge 

b. Basic Su}){K><t 

1. Judging the credlb9tty of a source 

2. Ot^en/Ing and judging ot}servation reports 

c. Irtforenca 

1. Deducing and Judging deductions 

2. I^Kfudng and judging inductions 

3. Making afxj judging value judgments 

d. Advanced dariRcatlon 

1. Defining tenns and judging definitions 

2. identifying assumptions 

e. Strategy and tactics 

1. Deciding on an action 

2. Int(^cling with others 
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1. Ba^o Premises . 



a ^eatMtyi takes j^i^ b^^ 



b. CreatMty fewolves wor^^on the edge lalher than.the center of one*s capacfty. 



c. Cr^tlvi»y requlf^ ah^pi^rial rather titan externa! focus o? evaluation. 




for a^ie to permit f^flo^lng thou^ 



A. Qppggpt formation 

!• Lev^s <rf concept formation 

a concr^e 
b. Identity 
a ciass!f.catory 
d. formal 



a Kinds of princif^es 

1. cau$e*ard-6ffect 

Z coaeSationai 

3. probabQtty 

4. axk^natlc 

a fundamentals 
b. laws 
a ndes 

B, Comprehension 

C. proi?lpm $pMng 

1. Processes-lists of unorder^ strategies 



b. Wtthhdd judgment 

c. Create models 

d. Try changing the r :^resentatlon 
e» State Questions verbally 

I Befle)^a 

g. Try working back\^rds 

h. Proceed In a vmy that allows you to 
return to i^rtlal solutkms 

L Use ahdog^ and metaphors 
]. Talk about the problem 



2. Principle fonnatlon 



a Get the to^ picture 




3. -Tc^ng^lrypolhssas 
F. Comob^fon 
1. f%m\Tis 
3. Revlewlt^ 



A Focusing Skm 



1. Dining proWems 

2. Seftting goals 



B. lnf t ;>rmatlQn Gathering Skills 

1. Observing 

2- Formidaling questions 

C pemembarinq Skflls 

1. Encoding 
Z Recalling 

D. Orpanblnq SkBls 

1. Connparfng 

2. CJlasslf^ng 

3. Ordering 

4 Representing 

Analyzing SkBls 

1. IdentBybig tributes and components 
2- fdentlf^ r^mlotgWps afKl patterns 

3. {dentlfylr^riprt-tdeas 

4. Identifjrtng errors 

R Generating SkSils 

1. Inferring 

2. Predtetlr^ 

3. Elaborating 
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1. Surhjmi^Ing 

2. Restn^ctUriiig 

H. Evaluating SWlfs . 

t estabtfehing Criteria . 
2L VerJfyfog ^ 



A. Corrtent-araa isaming as 8ch$ma<tGpendent 

B. C(mtant areas as models and metaphors 

C. Content areas as changing bodies erf knowledge 

D. Content areas as special approaches to investigation 
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KOW TO GET STARTED Wmi ?KE TKINK-ALONG PROCESS: 
GETnNG'STUDEMTS TO BE ACTIVE 
CONSTRUCTORS OFlyEANiNG 

Roger Fan 
Indiana Unlversit/ 

WHAT IS A THINK ALONG? 



A1HINK ALONG Is 6 teaching strategy that snakes the lu^IsMaMIng process dreading y/g/fr/g. 
It le an attem/^ cm? the part of the teacher to model the thinking process that any good reader 
engages In when reading. 



1. Tna tead^r re vis to the sludente v^rtHe the students follow along wfth their own copy of the 
story. 

2 it Is t)est not to prepare a story ahead of time. Read as you do the first time. Of course, you 
^lil have to exaggerate some of the strategies. 

3. Enjoy tiie story! 

4. Use strategies, but dont Identify them. 

5. Just think aloud so the sluoents wtl! be able to think along . 



USING A THINK ALONG 

0 Ask the ^udents what kind of things you dW as you were reading. Make a list on the 
chalkt>oard. 

0 Use the list on the chalkboard to make a printed list the students can use the next time to 
check the things you were doing. 

o Discuss the things that were checked by the students. Ask If you did some things more than 
once. 

0 Ask the students If they do those things when they read. Talk aboiA whether the Think- 
along strategies make the story more Interesting. 

o Ask students if they'd like to read to the dass and use the strategics that you used. Call 
on volunteers. 

0 Ask the students to listen for strategies. Talk about the strategies that were used, 
u Have students try out reading strategies with each other as they reao In small groups. 
0 Have stiKlents tape record their reading aloud as they use the Think-along strategies. 
0 Ask students to listen to their tape recordings to see how many strategies they are using 



Aetestment of Riidtng Strattflles 



You need to talk to a student about his reading. Questtons .jroy 
be asked before, diiilnfl^ ahd a^^^^ Yc^, might 

ask the student to ti^j you... 

o what a scene or character looks like. 

o wtet happens next-even after a story Is flnls>>^. 

o K he changed his mind about story ev^dnts or 
characters as he read. 

o If the stoiy reminds Wm of anything that happened 
to him-or that he knows about 



Factors that ResuH In Poor Reading Comprehension o 

Poor comprehenders often seem not to: 

-develop a dear focus or purpose for readlng-especla!!y before they start reading; 
^forni a good hypothesis about the te)(fs meaning before they read; 
-make mental Images about what they are reading; 

monitor their comprehension (fix-up and change) to see that everything makes sense; 

-use their prior knowledge of similar infonroitlon; 

-summarize as they read; 

-relate their reading to the immediate situation; 

-relate their reading to previous experiences. 



Sti»t^{@s In Thinking Along 

1. GuesMngthen^aahing<^ 

2. Usln^ tti^ alregdy know about* 
a Making prfdjcttair^ 

4. CtonQlfig^pre^ 

& Using bad(gn jUfid to niake sense* 

& Taking the part oif a character* 

7* Thinking about your c^nlons and reacttons. 

8. Getting your emotions (nvc^/ed. 

a Summarizing* 

10* Making ment£d pictures. 

1 1 * Not decWIng right away* 

12* Re-reading* 



And here's the most {mportani point about Think^along strategies. You cant use Think-atona 
strategies unless you are comprehending the story* 



THINIC ABOUT m 
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[Reading. 
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Teaching Good Habits 
^th Think-Alongs 

In 1983 Beth Davey suggested an in- 
iuciional process that she called 
tbinlHtloud in which the teacher mod- 
els the thinking strategies good read- 
ers use to constnn meaning. Now 
often called tbink-along, the process 
has been adopted in a numberof 
schools. In its recent reading textbooK 
adopUon. for ocainple. the Sute of 
VinSnia asked the reviewers to look 
forUie process in the basals they were 
considering- . 

During the think-along process, the 
teacher reads a story, or an occerpt. 
aloud to students, who follow along in 
their copies. As the teacher reads, she 
tbinks-aloud so \he students can tomk- 
along with her, for instance, by: 

o repeating or elaborating on de 
uils of how a scene or character 
looked 

• predicfino *hat might happen 

"^'admitting confusion over the 
meaning of a work or phrase. 

• rereading portions to clann 

""•^"Salizing background knowl 
edge that is being aaiv-ated to help 
clarify meaning. 

m brief, the teacher reads aloud and 
verbalizes the kind of things any good 
reader thinks about while trying to 
comprehend new material. 

TTie Uttic Marshall Dent Elemenury 
School in Mechanicsville. Maryland. 

used the think-along approach for 
several years.' Teachers there, how- 
ever, have expanded the process so 
that after students experience thmk- 
?.ongs with the teacher, they pair up 
and use think-alongs with each other, 
coaching each other after oral reading^ 
Students also use checklists to record 
quickly and easily the think-along 
strategies demonstrated by the teacher 
and special bookmarks to remind 
them of strategies to use during silent 
reading. 



Teachers at the school have col- 
leaed dau about the think-along 
method that indicate students behav- 
io. s have changed in several Imponant 

The students' view of the reader's 
role has shifted from that of passive 
rtrceiver of knowledge to one of active 
participant in construcUng knowledge 
2 As students discuss and expand 
on the texts they are reading-without 
thr use of teache. or text quesuons- 



As the teacher reads, 
she thinks-aloud 
so the students 
can think-along 
with her. 



iheir veibal skills have inaeased and 
they participate verbally in other class- 
room discussions with greater fre- 
quency and fluency- 

3 As they monitor their compre- 
hension through the think-along pro- 
cess, students are becoming more in- 
dependent as readers. 

The Lettle Marshall Dent School has 
also colleaed pilot test score dau to 
determine the effecUveness of the pro- 
cess Ibe Insults suggest that students 
who are uught the think-along pro- 
cess score higher on stan«iardized 
reading tests than comparable stu- 
dents who are not taught to • think 
along " Teachers in this school and m 
others across the countrj' are also ap- 
oKing the think-along process to 
math, science, and social studies. 

Cerainly think-along is not a new 
teaching strategy. Good teachers have 
always employed comparable tech- 
niques. Think-along does, however, 
bring together some imporunt cur- 
rent thinking about teaching as mod- 
eling the use of meucognition. the 
emphasis on reading strategies rather 
than skills, and the application of pre- 
vious knon/ledge to construa new 
meaning.D 

«For more information, coniac. Patricia 
Russavagc. Principal, U:«.e MarshaH I>^^^. 
Elcmcnuo- School, Mcchan.csv.lle. MD 
20659 
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Reciprocal Questioning 

Background Infomnatton 

The ReQuost Procedure was developed by Anthony Manzo (1969) to guide students through as many 
sentences as necessary to enable the student to comprehend the rest of the passage successfully. The 
ReQuest ProceAire Is designed to improve the student's reading comprehension by providing an active 
teaming sftuatfon for the development of questioning behaviors. The teacher encourages the student to 
ask questtons about the text material and to set his/her own purposes for reading. The ReOuest 
Procedure was originally devised as a remedial procedure involving an individual student ana ine teacher, 
but tt can also be utilized with pairs, teams, and/or small groups. 

The procedure is indirectly diagnostic; by noting the kinds of questtons the student asks for each kind of 
text stniclure. the teacher can detemnine whether the student if> comprehending. Through teacher ; 
modeling of good queslfoning behavior, the student gains Insight into how good readers ask themselves 
questions as they are reading. In addition, the procedure encourages the exchange of content I 
informaHon and the exchange of Weas. 

Mialion 



The ReQuest Procedure consists of the following steps: 

1 . Both the student and the teacher silently read a common selection from the text. The 
selection can be read one sentence at a time or a paragraph at a time. 

2. After they have both read the passage, the student asks as many questions as possible. 
The teacher answers the questtons clearty and completely. 

3. Then It is the teachers turn to ask the quesJions about the same sentence or paragraph, 
and the student answers as fully as possible. 8y forming questions which call upon the 
student's grasp of text structures, the teacher models good questioning strategies. 

4. When ...e student has finished answering, teacher and student read the next sentence 
or paragraph and proceed as before. 

5. Wnen the studem has processed enough Infonnation to make predictions about the rest 
of the selection, the exchange of questions stops. The teacher then asks directed 
reading type questions: "What do you think the rest of the assignment is about?** -Why 
do you think so?" The student reads the rest of the assignment. 



6. The teacher facilitates follow-up discussion of the material. 



Interaction 

The teacher chooses a story or passage to be read by the student and the teacher, content area texts and 
prose matenals woriv equally well. Both the student and the teacher need copies o'. the jeading materials 
This procedure can be done with an individual student and the teacher or with pairs, teams, and/or small 
groups. Students are told they will read a story and take turns asking each other questions over a 
specified section to improve their understanding of what they read. 

A pplication 

Students practfce this technique on both short and long reading passages to develop self monitoring 
skills. Students shoukJ be encouraged to ask questions that will stinrKjIatc interpretive or applied levels of 
thinking such as questtons on the main idea of the passage. 
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Expanston 



As a foUowHip on the development of questtoning behaviors, the students are introduced to the 
Question-Answer Relalionsh^ (OAR), ^The CSAR strategy, he^is students clarify the different sources of 
Infonnation available to ansv/er questions during the ReQuest Procedure. 

The teacher helps the student decide If the c^estlons they asked^can be answered from Information IN- 
THE-BOOK or IN-MY-HEAD. The IN-THE-BOOK category can be expanded to include: 

1 . answers that are slated in the text (RIGHT THERE)- 

2. answers that require the reader to put together material from the text 
(THINK AND SEARCH). 

The IN-MY-HEAD category can include answers that require: 

1 • students to think about what they already know and how that Information 
fits in with the infonnatiorf the author provkJes in the text (AUTHOR MD 
ME), 



2 . questions that c^n be answered without reading the text (ON MY OWN). 
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; Prob! 


em Solving Strategies: • 


^ 1 


viCl Ulw lUuU piwlUICf UUll 1- ^vt lUol 111 llCutll* o 


; 3. 


TTiuiiiuiwi juugiiiy^iiif null I uuiiiiiiii. jruuiowu luu cdiijr* • 

Create models to simplify the problem, using words, I 

piV/tUilCll 1 vpi VOWiiUlllV/ilOy OjllliJ\JlOy \jI WUlldUUlid* • 


I A 


liy l/llaAlgUlg UXC ICpiCdClllaliUil Ul liiC piUUlClli* • 


! 5 


^tJJtA miActintic vArKallv varvtncy tViP "fnrm t\£ tViA ^ 
otaiv i^uCoUUiid VwiUaiijry vaijriilg Uiw iuiiii ui uiw • 

question. • 






• 7 


TVv wnrlrino hj^ptwarHc • 
iiy vvuit«.iii^ uaV/ivVVcliwo* ^ 


: 8- 


Proceed in a way that permits you to return to your J 
partial solutions. J 


; 9. 


Use analogies and metaohors. < 


: 10. 


Talk about the problem. I 



Source; Dimensions of Thinking 
(ASCD) 
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Cooperative Group Activity 

Here is a m£^ of the UnUed States with 11 dties marked with dots. An airline has 
) routes betwoen some of the cities as shown by the route tines on the map. ' 




The airlines employed 1 1 new people to sit in the central towers of 1 1 cities. The people are A'ex, 
Linda, Nancy, Debbie, Elvis, Frances, Sheila, Bill, Lisa, Lou, and Ron. The two people in the jities 
with connecting routes will be talking to each other a great deal, so it would be helpful if they were 
friends already. Here are the pairs of people who are friends: 



Alex - Linda 
Sheila - Lou 
Debbie - Lisa 
Nancy - Bill 



Bill - Frances 
Sheila - Lisa 
Alex - Sheila 
Alex - Debbie 



Lisa - Ron 
Debbie - Elvis 
Ron - Elvis 



Lou - Lisa 
Lou - Nancy 
Debbie - Ron 



The cooperative group tasks: 

1. Place the eleven people in the eleven ciiles so that the people 

In connecting cities are friends. 

2. Are there other ways to assign the people to the cities and still 

have friends in adjacent cities. 

3. What cities do you think are designated by the dots on the map? 



Source: Adapted from a presentation by Jesse Rudnick, Temple University 
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A WORiKAIULE SE? ©IF MEyi^OSiroeS 

...to use in teaching problem solving 



developed by Stephen Krulik & Jesse Rudnick 



What are heuristics? 

Problem solving te a process^ A process that starts when the initial encounter with the problem is made 
and ends when the obtained answer is reviewed in light of the given informatfon. Children must leam this 
process is they are to deal successfully with the problems they will n>eet in school and elsewhere. This 
process Is complex sr. J difficult to leam. It consists of a series of tasks and thought processes that are 
loosely lifted together to form what is called a set o! heuristics or a heuristic pattern, they are a set of 
suggestions and questions that a person must fo^xDw and ask themselves in order to resolve a dilemma. 

There Is no single set of heuristics for problem solving. Over the years, several sets of heuristics have 
been developed to assist students In problem solving. In the main, they are quite similar. Which set a 
student follows does not really natter. What does matter Is that students leam some set of carefully 
developed heuristics, and that they develop the habit of applying these heuristics in all problem-sotving 
situations. 

Kruiik and Rudnick (1987) suggest a 'wori^able set of heuristics" that has proven to be successful with 
students and teachers at all levels of Instmction. 



^^^^^ 



MM 




1. Read 



2. EKplore 





3. Select a Strategy 



4. Solue 



5. Reuleui and EKtend 




1 
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EKplore 



1. Organize the ffifdrmatlon. 




2. \$ there enough Information? 
.3. is there too imuch information? 



4. Oraiu a diagram or construct a model. 



5. N3ke a chart or a table. 
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Seiect a Strategy 



1. Pattern recognition 

2. Illoricing baciceiiards 
3. 6ue$$ and test 

4. Simulation or eHperimentation 

5. Reduction/soiue a $impier problem 

6. Organized llsting/eKliaustiue listing 
i. Logical deduction 
8. Oiuide and conquer 
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fieuieiif end EKteDd 



1 . Uerify your ansuier. 

2. look for interesting ti@riation$ on tiie oriioir.@l problem. 



3. ask "lUhat if...?" questions. 



4. Discuss the solution. 




Source: Krulik, S. & Rudnick, J A. Problem Solving: A Handbook for Teachers. 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc.. 1987. 
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deyetofidd by Annemarie Palincsar & 
Ann Brown 

DeHnttton 

Rec^ocsl teachlr^ is an Instructional activity that takes pja^o m the form of a dialogue between 
teachars and students regarding segments of text. The dialogue teslaictured by the use of four 
irtralegfes: summarizing, <^estk>n generating, ciarifying, and predlc^g. The teacher and students take 
turns assuming the role of teacher in leading this dialogue. 

Summarizing provides the oj^rtunity to Identify and integrate lost Important Infonnatton 
in the text. Text can be summarized across sentences, across paragraphs, af r3 across the passage as a 
whole. When students first b^In the reciprocal teaching prdcedui«. their efforts are generally focused at 
the sentence and paragraph levels. As they Ijecorne rvore p'rofclent, they are able to integrate at the 
paragraph and passage levels. 

Quastfon generating reinforces the summarizing strategy and carries the learner one more 
step atong in the comprehension activity. When studonls genefate.questtons* they first Idenltfy the kind 
of infonnatton that is signlffcant enough to provide the substance for a queston. They th&n pose this 
infomration In questfon form and seff-test to ascertain that they can indeed ariswer their own question. 
C3uestton generating is a flexible strategy to the extent that students can be taught and encouraged to 
generate questtons at many levels. 

Clarifying is an activity that is particularly important when working with students who have a 
history of conprehensfon difficulty. These students may believe that the purpose of reading is saying the 
words correctly; they may not be partkxjlarly uncomfortable that the words, and in fact the passage, are nc 
making sense. When the students are asked to clarify, their attention is called to the fact that there may be 
many reasons why text is difficult to understand (e.g., new vocabulary, unclear referent words, and 
unfamiliar and perhaps djffrcult concepts). They are taught to be alert to the effects of such impediments 
to comprehension and to take the necessary measures to restore meaning (e.g., reread, ask for help). 

Predicting occurs when students hypothesize what the author will discuss next in the text. In 
order to do this successfully, students nujst activate the relevant background knowledge that they already 
possess regarding the topic. The students have a purposafor reading: to confirm or disprove their 
hypotheses, Furthemnore, the opportunity has been created for the students to link the new knowledge 
they will encounter in the text with the knowledge they already possess. The predicting strategy also 
facilitates use of text stmcture as students learn that headings, subheadings, and questions errt)e: ^ed 
the text are useful means of anticipating what might occur next. 

In summary, each of these strategies was selected as a means of akJing students to constoict mearing 
from text as well as a means of monitoring their reading to ensure that they are in fact understanding what 
they read. 

Reciprocal teaching shoukJ be introduced to students wtth i,vme discussion regarding the many reasons 
why text may be difficutl to undeistand. why it is important to have a strategic approach to reading and 
studying, and how the reciprocal teaching procedure will help the students understand and monitc^ their 
understanding as they read. 

The students are then given an overall description of the prowedure. emphasizing that it takes the form of 
a dialogue or discusjion about the text and that everyone takes a turn assuming the role of teacher in this 
discussion. 1 o illustrate, the person who is assuming the role of tea<^er will first ask a c^estion that he or 
she thinks covers important information that has been read. The other members of the group ansv/er t^^at 
question and suggest others they may have thought of. The "teacher" then summarizes the informatior. 
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read, points out anything that may have been unclear, leads the group in clarifying, and, finally, predicts 
the upcoming content. 

To ensure a minimal level of competency with the four strategies, the students receive practice with each 
of them. For example, the students summarize their favorite n>ovle or television show. They then identify 
main idea information In brief and single sente'*" i and graduate to more complex paragraphs that 
contain redundant and trivial infonroition. Each strategy receives one dav of introduction. 

ApPllQatlOJl 

After the students have been Introduced to each of the strategies, the dialogue begins. For the initial 
days of instmction, the aduft teacher is principally responsible for initiating and sustaining the dialogue. 
This provides the opportunity for the teacher to provide further instnjction and to model the use of the 
strategies in reading for nieaning. The adult teacher nr)ay wish to call upon more capable students who will 
serve as additional models, but it is important that eveiy student participate at some level. For some 
students, this participation may be such that they are noting one fact that they acquired In their reading. 
This is a beginning, and over time the teacher, through modeling and instnictlon, can guide these 
students toward a more conr^lete summary. 

As students acquire more practice with the dialogue, the teacher consciously tries to impart responsibility 
for the dialogue to the students while he or she becomes a coach, providing the students with evaluative 
information regarding the job they are touig and prompting rwre and higher levels of participation. 

Source: Annemarie Suliivan Palincsar, "Reciprocal Teaching." Teaching Rs.'^ding as Thinking, .^SCD. 

Brown. A., & Palincsar. A.S. (1932). Inducing strategic teaming from texts L; r.dans of informed, self- 
control training. Topics in Learning and Learning Disabilities, 2(1), 1-17. 

Palincsar. A.S.. & Brown, A. (1985). Reciprocal teaching: Activities to promote "read(Itjg; with your 
mind." In T.L. r.ams & E.J. Cooper (Eds.). Reading, thinking, and concept development. Strategies for 
the classroom. New York: The College Board. 
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developed by Donna Sederburg Ogle 

K-W-L is a strategy that models the active thinking needed when reading expository text. The letters K, 
W. L stand for three activities srjdents engage in when reading to learn: recalling what they 
KNOW, determining what they WANT to learn, and identifying what they LEARN as they read 

This strategy fe designed to help students develop a more active approach to reading expository material. 
Teachers ffrst model and stimulate the kinds of thinking needed for learning and then give students 
Individual opportunities to write out what they know, wnat questions they wart answered, and what they 
have learned from reading the text. In this way, the benefits of group instruction are combined with 
IndividuaJ student commitment and responsibility. 

The strategy was developed to translate current research findings about the active, constmctive nature of 
reading into an instructional lesson format. In classroom testing, K-W-L has been shown to be an effective 
tool to help students become more active thinkers and to help them remen Jber better what they read 
(Ogle. 1986). It has also been useful in helping teachers better communicate the active nature of reaidng 
in group settings. 

The strategy is designed for group instmction and can be used with either whole classes or smaller 
groups. It can be used in all curricular area and at all grade levels where students are reading expository 
material. 

Procedures 

Preparation. The teacher must prepare by reading the material, determining a key content 
concept that can elicit the nwst pertinent knowledge about the topic and by producing student 
worksheets. (See samples following description.) 

Group Instruction. The initial group portion of this strategy involves three basic 
components. First, the teacher engages students in a discussion of what they as a group already kno^ 
about the concept the teacher has .,dlected introduce the lesson. The teacher lists this information on 
the chalkboard or overhead projector. When disagreements and qu^iStions emerge, the teacher notes 
them and suggests that students mp.y want to include them on the center column as questions they want 
to have answered. 

Second, after students have volunteered ail that they can think of about the concept, they 
should be ask^d to categorize the information they have generated. The teacher may need to identify 
one general category that incorporates two or more pieces of information on the board to mo Jel the 
building of churls or categories. (At this point, a teacher may also want to use a semantic m^p as 
described in preceding sections of the handout to categorize information.) 

Tnird, after the students are somewhat familiar with this process, they should be asked to 
antictpate the categories of information they would expect to have included if. ar o Hcle on the topic. The 
categories of informatton identified will be useful in ^^locessing the information they read and in future 
eading of a similar nature. 

Individual reflection. Aftt?r the group introduction to the topic, students should be asked 
individuafV to write on their own worksheet wfiat they feel confident t^ey KNOW about the concept. 
They can also write down the categories they think are most likely to be included. At this time, the teacher 
shouW help students raise those questKJns that have emerged during the discussior) or thai come from 
thinking of the major cateqones of infomnation they expect to find. Each students should be able to think 
of at least three questions or issues that they WANT to lea, 1 1 about as they read and should write those on 
their individual worksheets. 
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Rir^litig. Students should be directed to read the text once they have focused both on 
what they know and what ihay want to find out from reading. Depending on the length and difficulty of the 
text and the ot^s cbmposi^on, the text can either be read as a bnit or can be bix>ken Ho secttohs for 
reading and dl^cussfen. As they read, students should use their worksheet, Jotting down Information they 
ieam as well as new e^estlons that emerge. 

Assessment of learning. The final step in the process is to engage the students in a 
discussbn of what thsy ftava learned from reading. Their questions shouW be reviewed to detennine 
how they were resolved, if some have not tK^en answered satlsfactority, students should be encouraged 
to continue their search for information. 

Rgfergnceg; 

Anderson, R.C. (1977). The notion of schemata and th^ educational enterprise. In R.C. Anderson, R.J. 
Spiro, & W.E. Montague (Eds.), Schooling and the acq.Mk>n of knowledge. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence 
Eribaum Associates. 

Anderson, C.W., & Smith, E.L. (1984). Children's preconceptions and content-area textbooks, in 6. 
Duffy, L. Roehler, and J. Mason (Eds.), Comprehension instojction: Perspectives and suggestions. New 
York: Longman. 

Ogle, D. (1986). TheK-W-L: A teaching model that develops active reading of expository text. The 
Reading Teacher, 39, 564-570. 
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Background Intormation 

Semantic maps are diagrams which help students see how words are related to each other. The 
procedure activates and builds on student's p»ior knowledge and generally involves brainstorming and 
discusston of how new information links to this prior knowledge. The maps can be used for vocabulary 
and conprehensbn developnrint as a prereading or postreading activity. 

Semantte mapping is not a new inslructfonal strategy; for a number of years ft has been known a^ 
-semantic webbing-, "plot mapping- and "semantic networking-. An early reference on semantic mapping 
per se was a 1971 journal of Reading article by M.B. Hant entftled "Mapping: A technique for translating 
reading into thinking". However, leading proponewls who helped popular *_e this approach were Dale 
Johnson und P. Davkl Pearson who described and discussed semantic nr^apping in their 1978 books 
Teaching Reading Vocabulan/ (updated in 1984) and Teaching Reading Comprehension. A number of 
research studies have validated the effectiveness of semantfc mapping, cont uting to the increased 
support of this as an effective instmctional strategy. 

Initiation 

While there aro v» number of variations to semantic mapping, the general steps involved are. 

1 . Write the chosen vocabulary word or story topic on the blackboard. Draw a box or circle 
around th^ /ord/term. 

2. Encourage students to think of as many words or 'deas as they can that relate to the 
selected word or topic. 

3. Students may: 

write their ideas on paper and then share those ideas in group disc!."<i^»on: 
brainstorm ideas in a small group to share in large group discussion; or 
orally share ideas together to generate a class semantic map. 

4. Stuoents* ideas are listed or. the semantic map in categories which organize the words in 
a reasonable and related manner. These details or related words/ideas are written a^'ound 
the main word/topic. 

5 . Discussion of the semantic map is perhaps the most important part of the activity. Here 
stu<^ see how words/ideas are related, learn new words and find new meanings for 
woi air 'ady know. During discussion the teacher will focus on *he ideas wosX 
appropriate to the lesson being taught, add new related ideas to the mao, and help 
students to identify those ideas which do not appropriately fit ihe map. 
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..Jor vocabulary development 



The Instructor writes the word or concept to be studied on the blacM^oard and asks students to think of as 
many worcf^j as they can related to that word/concept. An altemate question to Initiate the activity is "What 
do you think of when you see the word (topic)?" 

lotozaction 

In snnall groups or as a whole group, the students brainstonn a list of words related to the key 
word/concept. These wonjs are written on a sheet of paper or on the bla^cboaid in a list. 

Application 

Constaict the group semantic map by writing the brainstormed words in categories around the key 
word/concept. Have students suggest labels for these cdegories, K possible* The instructor may add 
words or Weas to appropriately complete the group semantic map. Discuss tt>e group's serantic map, 
pointing out relationships and differences among words. Have students poim out new words they 
learned ^rom this map as well as new n^anings for words they already knew. 

E xpansion 

* Have students took for words in the semantic nr.^p as they read an appropriate story. Students may also be 
asked to write a paragraph or short story. Students may also be asked to write a paragraph or short story 
using the words/concept from the semantic map. 
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...before reading 



The acttvfty integrates information from several sources to buiW 8t«idents' background knowledge for a 
topic to be studied. The instructor prepares for this activity by choosing several nnaierials which provide 
infomoatton on the topic. Tnesc nfiaterials could include posters pictures, maps, easv-to-read trade 
books, filmstrips, various high-interest, tow-vocabul&ry reading materia**^ and textbook or basal materials, 

The teacher writes the topir on the blackboard, draw:, u circle around the word, and tells stuuw.its this 
topic will be studied. The taacher lists key vocabul y words on the blackboard, including a corrtext phrase 
or sentence for each word. 

Interaction 

Write each key word on the semantic nnap as a category heading. Discuss each word, listing details 
students already know about these category headings in red chalk. Ask students to skim the jasal 
textbook to find the key words in context. Discuss the uses/meanings of those words in the text and write 
those ideas on the semantic rnap in white chalk. (The different cotored chalk indicates infonrulion from 
different sources.) Have students review the other materials (e.g.. posters, filmstrips, library books) to find 
additional information which fits or relates to the categories on ihe c Dmantic map. Write these ideas on the 
map in blue chalk. 

Application 

Have students read the textbook matc-'i^l. stopping at Jhe end of each section to add information to the 
semantic map. Write this information in white chalk to indicate that the infomriation came from the textbook 
When the semantic map is completed, the teacher uses the map to help the students summarize or recap 
the infonnation about the topic. 

Expansion . Students use the semantic map to write a summary of the important facts and details about 
the topic. 
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...after reading 



Tell students they are going to read a story al>out -(topic)^ Ttie teacher should provide enough context 
for the upcoming reading to holp students niake predfctions about what they think will happen in this 
story. Introduce any key vocaUilary words in context and then have students read the story silentiy . 

iQiSiasiiQD 

Wrfte the title of the story in the center of the blackboard and draw a circle around it. On lines drawn from 
the drde, write key concepts or themes froiii the stoiy. For example, these concepts/themes can include 
how the characters took, important problems and episodes In the story, how the chara ers feel or react, 
and outcomes of the story. Studeitts suggest Ideas for each o( X^ase conceptsAt;emes based on what 
they renrtember from i^^^^rg the story. Their kJeas are vmiten on the map. 




Application 

The teac;. and students recap the story by reviewing the semantic map. Students then reread the story 
{orally or w .tly) to look for other innportant infomnation that was not included on the map. As students 
find n&w informatton through this guided reading, it is added to the map. 

Students use the completed map to guide retelling of the stcry. If appropriate, have students role -play or 
act out the story. The map can also be used to stmcture a writing activity in which students write a 
summary of the story using the information on the map. 



Examples of Using Moro Advansed Thinking Si(ill8 
in Chapter 1 Classroom Situations 

(based on categories from Dimensions of TtilnMr^, ASCD) 



READING MATHEMATICS 



Metacognition 

(Knowledge and 
control of self; 
knowledge and 
control of process) 


Studdnts wrii^/Dredict tha 

WIWWOIII9 Vv 1 It's/ ^1 OWIWI MIW 

ending or beginning to a 
story. 

Student deddes to reread 
a paragraph to make sure 
s/tie unders 3nds the 
author's intent. 


Students discuss and 
plan a method for 
solving a problem. 

Ope student explains 
to another why s/he 
chose to solve a problem 
using a c<irtain strategy. 


Critical and Creative 
Thinking 

(Focus is on how the 
process is canied out) 


Students look for 
other solutions to 
a problem than how it 
Is resolved in a story. 


Students took for the 
pattern used by another 
for generating a sequence 
of numbers. 

Students generate their 
own sequence of numbers 
using a pattern of their 
chcice. 


Thinking Procdsses 

(Broader in scope; 
longer time to complete; 
"macro processes; 
overlap, semi-ordered) 


Students write their own 
siory oaseo upon one 
character of their choice 
from a different story. 
They must plan the story, 
write the story, and 
explain why they feel the 
new "fits" the character.- 


bt^idents explore polygons 
Wiin Of 9, o, / , oiiu o 
sides by looking for 
relationships between the 
number of sides and other 
properties. They use this 
information for predicting 
patterns when there are 
nore sides. 


Core Thinking Skills 

(Essential to other 
dimensions; depend on 
process and content 
area; microprocess) 


After reading a story, 
students are paired with 
the stated purpose of 
asking each oth 
questions-to clarify, 
justify, add Information. 


Students draw pictures 
to represent a problem 
situation. 

Students use Cuisenaire 
rods to help them solve 
computation problems. 
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Listening to Students 

Appreciating Individuality and Openness 

Encouraging Open Discussion 

Promoting Active Learning 

Accepting Students* Ideas 

Allowing Time to Think 

Nurturing Confidence 

Giving Facilitative Feedback 

Appreciating Students' Ideas 



Source: Raihs, Louis E. et al.. (1986) Teaching for Thinking 
Teachers College, Columbia University. N.Y. 
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Reading Instruction 
in the Schools 

Improving Students' Critical Thinking Skills 

EUZABETH h'AYHES BURNETT end PAUL CONRAD 8ERQ 



Recent research conducted by the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) shows that 
there have been slight declines in inferential comprehen- 
sion skills among 17-year-olds (Brown 1983), According 
to an article in the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress Newsletter (1981), results of tests showed that 
^fMc reading abilities of 17-year-olds to literal com- 
prdiension and reference skiBs rcnudned stable during 
the years between 1971 and 1980. their faferen/^ com- 
prehension skills declined 2.1 percentage pomts. Jn ad- 
dition, uoine of these declines occurred among tht most 
academically able students. Although 17-year-olds* |w- 
fomiance m literal comprehension nationally was un- 
changed ov*r the 1970-80 decade, between the assess- 
n»nts conducted in 1974-75 and in 1979-80, there were 
declmes in literal ccnprchension skills to some of the 
groups (NAEP 1981). Such ftodtogs lead one to wonder 
iibowi the nature of rcadtog comprehension instruction 
at various grade tevels and, to panicular, about how 
ratdtog comprehension should be approached to the 
middle school and high school. 

Whilfi this slight decltoe to higher-level thtoking skills 
may be explained by a combination of several factors, at 
least pan of the e?^>Ianation may relate to the nature of 
Teadtog tostruction itself. Today, many teachers ap- 
proach readtog as a series of skills Uught to a planned 
sequence. In this process, the studenfs comprehension 
is directed solely by the textbook, and even by work- 
book drill or other exercises related to the textbook, and 
does out neceisarily require to-depth response or ar- 
ticulation on the student*s part. 

Expcrfence and observation have shown that r jiy 
teachers use this process because it may be less trnie- 
consuming with large numbers of students who have a 
wide range of readtog levels. It seems that much time is 
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spent in the middle school and to the high school on 
workbook drflls or on exercises that require brief 
answen and do not encourage the student to totcrpret 
the material that has been read. If the student is unable 
to toterpret the material, his comprehension may be 
very limited. 

Tho DuTkIn itbidy R«Uit9d to 
Comprthtm^ Inatructim 

In a audy to determtoe whether comprehension was 
betog uught to readtog and social studies dasses to 
grades three through six, Durkto found almost no com- 
prehension instruction fa the dasses obscrwd (Durkto 
1978-79). In soda! studies classes, icachen apparently 
did not view social studies as a tin« for readtog instruc- 
tion. They spent most of the time bavfag students mas- 
ter facts and cover subject matter, rather than Improve 
readtog comprehension. In readtog dasses, time was 
spent with written assignments, rote drills, workbooks, 
exercises, and ditto sheeu. While students completed 
written work, teachers checked answers or corrected 
pzpen. Durkto condudcd that **thc overwhelmfag to- 
fluence of workbooks and other assignment sheets was 
unexpected** (Durkto 1978-79, p. 524). In the classes 
observed, teachers used qucstiontog mainly for the pur- 
pose of assessment, with emphasis on correctness of 
answers, rather than on faiprovement of comprehen- 
sion- In addition, it seemed that from the lime students 
became fadependent readers, teachers tocreased their 
written assignments and decreased their readtog instruc- 
tion (Durkto 1978-79). 

In the classes observed to the Durkto study, written 
assignments took up much time, with heavy emphasis 
on the number of assignment sheets and exercises, to- 
crease of pajwwork, the number of correct answers 
^/en, and flUtog to a blank sp^. In such classrooms 
the teachtog of rcac b^riies equivalent with dotog 
an acthrity, bavfag an exercise monitored or checked, 
and writfag a shon answer. Readtog is vkwed as a set of 
discrete and isolated basic skills, and Ov^velopment of 
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the skills is accomplished mechanically, with emphasis 
more on assessment than on comprehension instruction. 

Reading Instruction in the MIddte SchooJ 
end High School 

Educators arc generally aware th complexity of 
the advanced (beyond fourth grade) leading process re- 
quires the mastery of new content, new vocabulary, 
multiple meanings, ccnnotative use of words, and criti- 
cal evaluation. Reading educators have debated whether 
the reading process consists of the development of a 
series of skills taught in a sequence, whether it is best 
mastered by the student's own response to the textual 
material, or whether reading consists of both processes 
interacting at specific stages of reading development. 
When the student interprets and evaluates textual 
material, comprehension is thought of as a more com- 
plex process that requires thinking skills on the part of 
the reader. 

A combined approach, on the other hand, requires 
both the mastery of basic skills and increased reader 
response. It would hardly seem possible for advanced 
reading to develop witho arly instruction in basic 
reading skills, as well as ; student's gradually in- 
creased ability to interpret subject matter. WhJle 
teaching a planned scries of textbook skills may be more 
effeaive in the elementary stages of reading, an ap- 
proach Wfhich requires diiJogue from the student should 

: used increasingly for advanced readmg after the stu- 
dent has learned decoding. Therefore, a combin.td ap- 
proach that requires more and more interpretation by 
the reader should be the main strategy used for reading 
instruction in the middle school and in the high school. 
Several rc?commcnded strategies for use in this combined 
approach with increasing emphasis on the reader's 
response are described below. 

Mttacognitive Techniques 

In the combined approach to r: ding instruction 
described above, the teacher of middle school or hijh 
sch. J should use various metacognitivc or thinking 
techniques to help the student monitor what he or she 
knows about a selection being read. This process is 
ongoing and cumulative during the act of reading. That 
is, before reading, the student assesses what he or she 
already knows about the selection, and, during the read- 
ing, ih^ student maintains a continuous consciousness 
about what is being learned and organizes the informa- 
tioa accordi ^g to the pMrpose for which it is being read. 
The most widely used devices for initiating and main- 
taining this process axe formulas that begin, for exam 
pic: **Survty befort you read, raise questions about 
what you need to gain from the article, and :hen rtad 
the article, or^anir^rg your thoughts in relation to the 
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purpose that caused you so read tht selection,*' 
Whatever the nante of these r ^tacognitive devices, they 
all have in common tk^ stepi : i thinking pattern that, 
if fo*:owed, will lead the stutuit to think consciously 
about the information developed by the writer and then 
organize the accumulating facts, opiniotu, or whatever 
the writer has written into an orstnized, logical pattern. 

Semantic Mapping 

One technique to aid the Audent in thinking about the 
materia] is the use of semantic mapping. Mctacognitively, 
the various techniques that fit under the rubric of se- 
mantic supping are related to the previously mentioned 
systems of ^'survey, question, and read/* However, se- 
mantic mapping goes a step further and shows the 
reader how to develop an organized visual pattern of 
the accumulating dau. These maps that the reader 
draws, either during the reading or at the end of a 
semantic unit (for example, after each paragraph or 
after units of paragrs^hs), iire graphic arrangements 
showing how the ideas and details within a unit or selec- 
tion are related, with the nuyor idea placed in a center 
block or circle, and the secondary ideas or supporting 
facts placed in circles at the end of spokes radiating 
from the central idea v^thin the circle. Aii> third or ter- 
tiary order of ideas or details wil* appear in small circles 
at the end of spokes radiating froin the secondary idea 
circle. There are many variations on this format. These 
arc illustrated in a recent article by Sinatra et al (1986) 
in the Journal of Reading and also in a recent Interna- 
tional Reading Association (IRA) publication (Heimlich 
and Pittelman 1986). 

Integrating Reading and Writing 

Another technique for monitoring what the student 
knows is that of integrating reading and writing instruc* 
tion. Teachers have generally found that one way to im- 
prove reading is to have ftudents write down experiences 
or stories and read what they have written to peers or to 
themselves. Since writing development begins early in 
the educational process, young children should be en- 
couraged to scribble, draw pictures, and write letters 
and words as t«trly as they arc interested in these ac- 
tivities. In the early gradet» they should be encouraged to 
write down stories, poems, experiences, and feelings to 
be shared with their peers. Many educators feel that 
children should generate a great deal of ''free" writing. 
UKhampered by Iniense correction, in the earN years of 
schooling. In the middle a later years, their wnting 
should reflect more disciphne as it develops more shape 
and form. 

One principle of teaming that teachers generally 
recognize is that students learn more and retain material 
longer if the material b presented in a context that has 
meaning for them. In the book Teacher, Ashton- 
Wamer (1963) described a method of teaching young 
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children to read by wilting on a card a single word from 
their own experience, giving the card to them, and giv- 
ing them a new card each day. In this way young chil- 
dren learned to read words that were meaningful to 
them. 

In the past few years, a number of studies have indi- 
cated a substantia! positive correlation between reading 
and writing abilities (Haynes 1978). Consequently, 
many educators have recommended that reading and 
writing experiences be integrated in the curriculum. 
These experiences should be on the student*s level of in- 
terest Aid understanding and woven into a meaningful 
context with classroom subj^ matter. In one article, 
Atwell points ov* (hat children need to read, write, 
speak, and listen not to build skills, but to communicate 
with each other (AtweD 1983). In another article. Silvers 
(1986) contends that when teachers teach reading and 
writing as related processes rather than as isolated skills, 
greater learning occurs. 

Questioning 

Another strategy is that of asking questions during 
the learning process to facilitate comprehension. Ques- 
tions should be used to give students an opportunity to 
think about what they have read and thus enhance com- 
prehension. In order to reinforce what students know, 
questions should require students to articulate their 
thinking. 

A recent p' lication by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board stresses the importance of students being 
involved actively in the learning p/ocess by asking and 
answering questions, tninking, and articulating about 
tte material so that they can use the information they 
are processing as they read (College Entrance Examina- 
don E ^d I98S). Further, one way to involve students 
in reading is described in an article by Shoop as a 
method of "investigative questioning,** in which 
students conduct a dialogue with each other or with 
themselves, mentally asking and answering their own 
questions to involve readers with the narrative text 
(Shoop 1986). Also, Christenbury and Kelly report 
definite benefits of questioning in aiding students in the 
comprehension of content; questions can help students 
to find their own "voice** and to develop critical thinks 
ing skills through exploration, argument, and interac- 
tion with peers (Christenbury and Kelly 1983). 

It seems that teachers generally pose more lower- 
order, convergent questions to students of lower ability. 
Some research indicates, however, that higher-order 
questions benefited low-ability students the most 
(Cnristenbury and Kelly 1983). It may be concluded that 
teachers should try more divergent questions with 
lower-cbility students and not limit their questions to 
the type that elicit mere concrete facts. 

Further, Christenbury and KcUy conclude that there 
is a place in the curriculum for both convergent and 



divergent questions ((Christenbury and Kelly, 1983). It 
seems safe to say that all students should have a variety 
of different types of questions. Some questions may ask 
for factual information, bat probable most questions 
should ask for more than the facts if students should 
learn; Peiiiaps the best kind of question a teacher can 
use is the kind which stimulates critical thinking ability. 

In conclusion, teachers should be moi^ aware of in- 
cluding questions and strategies to foster skills in critical 
thinkmg and evaluation among students. Drills may be 
necessary for practice and for the reinforcement of skill 
development; they are undoubtedly more effective when 
the teacher makes clear the purpose and the thought 
process of the lesson. The exclusive use of drills, 
however, is far too limited for the student who must 
learn to think for himself. In the advanced stages of 
reading, the student must make continuous choices be- 
tween what to discard and what to think critically 
about. In order to make inferences and to think criti- 
cally, the student mu3t use a combined process of 
decoding textual information and responding to the 
material, with a gradual increase in evaluating and 
restructuring the material. The advanced reader must be 
challenged to devehp from the reading material the 
kind of dialogue that arises as he relates the subject mat- 
ter to his growing knowledge and experience to form 
new patterns of thinking. 
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The Beautiftil, the Pretty, and the Big Messy 



ROBERT J. KLOSS 



Many yesrs ago ^hm an underjraduate, I mi 
across this saying of e.e* ciuninin$i: ^'Always 
the beautiful answer ^ho asks a more beeutifui qu«^ 
tios/' Enchanted by its syntax^ I became enthraSed by 
its intuitive, powerful tniUs* When I bec;ame Hrsi a hish 
school teacher and then a coOege prefer, I consck^s^ 
tiously worki^ at practicing the skiB of askkg beautiful 
questions. I sdmit that some were pcAips n^rely pretty 
and quite a few downright ugly t but more often than sot 
they were real questiora and not a^Iute statenients of 
whi^ I myself belicwl to be mt of anything. After 
more than twenty^ilvf years of reasonably success^ I was 
5uipiise4.whe& obscmn^-colieaguei^ ^a^ ilut so few 
cb^Bei^ng qulKaions wcr^; pan of the ncgoiiatioa of 
tneaning^iaking place. Jlf|raid that my^ perianal expert* 
cnceswrc skewed in some wayi f reviewed the Bterature 
on questioning in dassrooms-on ail levels^ 

The news was» as so much of H s^ms to be these days 
in educatioi), bad* Recent research to determine whether 
teachers m asking higher^tevel questions shows the 
answer repeatedly to be an unquaUfled and resounding 
no. Detva Daines <19S5) h^ repotted that 93 percent of 
the questions, asked by elementary and secondary 
teachers wererat the literal level of comprehension, and 
SS percent of the ^.udents*^ answers—regardless of the 
tesrJIung styte and grade Ievel<--wre also at this, the 
IcVes level of cognitWe skiSs. Daines has unplkated 
tr^m* communication habits in this discoura^g 
hiding, concluding that the ''constant model of asking 
E^era! questions and repeating students* ansv^ to low 
Older questions seems to connofe to i^udents thm 
teachers expect them to perform at the fi^ual and r?caQ 
bvel of thinking'* (p. 373). These results are {mticularly 
depressing when one notes that more than half a century 
ago, Stevens (19t2) discovered that two^thirds of the 
questions asked in a typical classroom reqt^ired only 
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recitation of a nwmorized text as a s^firtot^^syw 

C^le^Barne^^whd n^ stt^^ qa|^^ 
educaaon (ifS^G^^f 
^n: "U*. •'owerwfie^^ 
by doDege j^fessc^^^^ 
the k>we«>«^i]p?^ 

Barnes was d^ii^ Sli^jm^^ed:^ 
beginning couites wotaU roi^^ d^Al^ff ;^^ 
tual infbr^tation and that s4ysnc^ c^sii^^^^tM 
e55>ected "diea. to synth^^ jus^^ to. 
draw hypotheses sssd^^hclnsjbns; b^ 
pea** 6- Re^dkk of Wb|^ te^crs* 
questioning strate^ mnained .Bixxi^ the san^. 

Furth^, the outlook for improvem^ not good. In 
her synthesizing;n^ea^ on the u^^;of questb 
teaching, Call (i^) .^nc}ud^ that j^^ fctf ti^heis 
to use more hl^er*levd questk^ns usiiall^c faQ on deaf 
ears because they tend primariiy to help ^ud«iits learn 
the curriculum, which textbook driwu Wolf (1987), 
in **The Art of Queening,** agrees adds that 
teachers tend to ask tnany rote questions because their 
classes are too heterogeneous to do otherwise, and 
because they themselv^ are aware that skiQful question 
asking must be constant and consistent so that h 
h*comes 52? art, unconsciously practiced. Since their 
superiors do not value this art highly, however, few 
teachers are wining to devote time and energy to 
cuhivating k Mc«t «e content whb the status quo 
routine of covering the text by June. 

to the ^ndurion of her «udy, however, Barnes 
points out a direction to remedy this situation. She sug* 
gests th^ if critical thinking is a stated goal, questioning 
levels and patterns may not be as toportant as looking 
harder at the matter of cognitive skills. It is thus possi* 
ble for hutructors to concentrate on critical thinking 
strategies and sir^ultaneously improve their questioning 
skiQs in the classroom. 

As mou tctchers know, many lists of cognitive skills 
have been delineated. Muhiple taxonomies, from Stem- 
berg's (1985) psychological schema to Lipman*s (1977) 
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philosophical one. arc available for any educator's con- 
sideration. Joan Gubbins (1985) of the Connecticut 
State Department of Education has surveyed cjost of 
thess and produced & nmrix of thinking skills that in- 
corporates those listed by most iheorisu- That brief lut 
fonnulated by Benjamin Bloom (1956) is in my ex- 
periencc probably most useful for considering the rela- 
tionship of cognitive levels to question asking. The six 
levels set forth in this taxonomy provide not only & 
•ttnictural model for the creation of questions but also a 
means of assessment and evaluation, increasingly im- 
portant in these days of calls for accountability. 

Bloom posited six cognitive operations in ? hierarchy 
in which the operation above subsumes all those 
] preceding it. Moving from lowest to highest, these levels 
are first, that of knowledge, a prcrequbS: ^ for all op^- 
tions to foDow. Comprehension ii the next level, on 
which one must go beyond knowledge by understanding 
what one knows. At the next level is application, higher 
because one must be able to ^ply what he has com- 
prehended. Then comes analysis, in which the in- 
dividual must be able to break down into its parts ik? 
faiowledge ^plied and comprehended. Higher still is 
synthesis, which requires the creative combination of 
knowfedge analyzed from several domains. Finally, 
cvalv:2i*on, the highest operation, requires critical ap- 
prairal of the knowledge one has analyzed and syn- 
thesized. 

Teachers who want tc unprove their questions, 
whether for essay tests or class discussions, will discover 
that consiruaing them on Bloom's model will aiake 
their task muwh simpler. In so doing, they will also 
guarantee a mix of questions on all cognitive levels and 
conarain $iudfe,us to p^form the necessary critical 
thinking to answer them. 

Several years ago, I form»latec\ a scries of questions 
for the study of Huckleberry FirtPt. The following are a 
sanjpling used specifically for discussion of Chapter 32, 
the critical point in Huck*s young life when he decides 
cot to ttm his friend and traveling companion Jim, 
Miss Wauoii's slave, in to the authorities, choosing in- 
stead to "go to hcU.*' Each question is preceded by the 
cognitive level, a defuiition, and examples of verbs used 
to create questions appropriate to that level: 

Knowledge is the ability to remember material 
ptevioJisly teamed. The verbs that direct the perform- 
ance of tnis ski are words such as define, describe, 
ientify, name, and statt. Question: When Huck 
decides not to turn Jim in to the authoritfes and tears up 
the lette lo Miss Watson, what docs he say? 

Compnhension is the abiUty to grasp ihe meaning of 
material. Verb* ndicating the performance of this skit 
for example, describe, explain, restate, sunwnarize. 
and paraphrase. Quest: i: Why does Huck dccid.; no* 
to lum Jim in? Explain. 

I ERLC J 



Application is the ability to use learned material in 
new. concrete situations. ITiis operation can be assessed 
by such verbal directives as interpret, use. illustrate, 
demonstrate, relate, m^l sc. \ Question; Ha*x you ever 
stood by » f^fend wncn he or she was in serious trouble? 

Analysis is the ability to break down material into its 
components so that iu organizational structure can be 
understood. This skill is indicated by such verb^ as 
distinguish, compare, contrast, analyze, and select. 
Question: Compare Huck's reasons for turning Jim in 
to his reasons for not doing so. What tips the balance, 
finally? 

Synthesis is the ability to put parts together in such a 
way &s to form a new whole. This opcra:3on can be 
assessed by use of verbs such as compose, create, 
hypothesize, devise, design, and construct. Question: 
Construct a situation in which yow would feel justified 
in siandinti by a friand who had. as Jim had. broker? the 
law. 

Evaluation is the ability to judge the value of material 
for a given purpose. This can be assessed by verbs like 
judge, evaluate, choose, estimate, and critMze. Ques- 
tion: In your judgmezit, is it better to beti-«y a friend 
than to betray the govermsicnt? Why or why not? 

Sinblariy, questions can be constructed to explore 
other forms of literature. The following illustrate 
possibilities for study of Roben /rost's ''Stopping by 
Woods on a Sno<uy E-.^ning'*: 

« Knowledge: Who is the narrator of the poem and 
what is ;us situation? 

• Comprehension: Explain ;he dilemma the narrator 
experiences. 

o Appiv^ation: Have you ever foMnd yourself torn be- 
tween two choiccj like these? 

® Analysis: Distinguish between needs and responsi- 
bilities. Give exampler 

• Synthesis: Hypothesize what would happen if we ?11 
chose e ther responsibility or need each time w(.' faced 
such a choice. 

• Evaluation: Evaluate the effectiveness of the poem's 
statj^ment by answering the following question: Vhjee 
weeks ago you agreed to go to a rock concen with two 
close friends. Two days before the concen, someone 
you have been dying to go jut with for a long time 
c&Jls you and asks you out for the same evening. 
Wha^ do you do? 

Bloom's hierarchy can also be used to examine 
writing skills and teach Un^istic concepts, sometimes m 
a literary tontext. Students usually have difficulty with 
Shakespeare*.* and Thaucer's language and with dialects 
that are unf miliar to them whether blark vernacular 
English. Yiddish, or any of the varieties of modem 
^ -nerican speech. The following questions would thus 
be appropriate for examination of the opening 

5 
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tparsgnphs of Huckkbtrry Fmn^ whicr< introduce the 
nmsior sm3 central ch&nurtn: 

« i&K>wl£dse: Wha: haracteristks of Huck's language 
make it differex from the language you hear 
everyday? 

• Qmiprcfeension: Explain how Twain uses Huck*s 
{an£U2jp to develop his char&cter. 

o Applicaik>n: Where and whra have you ever used or 
heard any of the expressions Huck uses? 

« AnaJyss: Why are expressions of Huck*s, such as 
"ain't" and "couldn't $t^d it no longer,** con- 
demned by En^ioib teachers? 

• Syntheas: Crt^iC two situations, one in whidi h 
would be "wrong** fo; you to use an expresaon of 
Huck*s and one in which it would be "right.*^ 

a Eva]uaik)n: Does your language teS other people ss 
much about you as Huck*s tells you about hiia? 

b should be emphasized that the questions are not 
necessarily to asked in the order listed but employed 
IS the tester flnds useful or con^^eut. Que^ons of 
evahia^ion can he^ a lesson; questions of knowledge 
can ex^ one. As the teacher becomes more skiOed in 
questionings the ksson will develop its structure organi* 
cally out t^^ the inquiry itielf . 

Osilins and Stevens (1982) b^ve concluded thai in- 
quiry methods iik indeed effective in "teaching think- 
ing ski!N and in teaching dee;) understanding of rules or 
thcnri?^ *' (p. 97). An^ Dizrikin and Biddic (1974), more 
si^^ically, have denionstrated through research that 
employing Bloom's taxonomy works in dassrooni ques> 
tioning. Teachers trained ^rd induced to use it produce 
students more likely to use 5t themsebes. This latter 
rcsuh overcomes ^.ne of tnc obstacles that Gafl (1984) 
found to interfere with effective quixtioning— students 
needing to learn the respon t requirements of different 
types of questions. Gall saw the answer process to con- 
sist of anumbn of steps in w^jch studenu first attend to 
the question, decipher its meaning, generate a silent 
answer, and fmally give an ove.t one, which they revise 
as needed. 

Students who themselves practice creating questions 
on Bloom*s paradigm become proficient as well hi 
answering question^. I make b % habit to require 
students to create questions, oc^onally even on tests. 
In one of i3> linguistics tests, for instance, I quote from 
a dialect atias a paragraph that discus the variant 
pronuncistiou of the word "aunt.** This passagt in- 
dicates thai, up and down the Eastern sea!:oard, ea<:h 
pronunciation is consJered either a mark of cultivation 
or of iD-brecding by one social class or another The 
questions that follow the passage are: 

1. What is the correct r-onunciation of "aunt"? 

2. How can you rewrite the fir- question so that it can 
be more rea^nably answered? 



Most students i^ognize through this exercise that 
values do not inhere in language but are imposed from 
without, and thai their rtxast question must both reflect 
this and elicit an answo^ ix^re con^lex than a ^ple 
right ixt wrong. In performlnf this operation, they thus 
move from knowledge to cri^^cal evaluation orx Bloom's 
levels. An instructor consdoitsly using the hierarchy can 
soon develop questioning techmques that move students 
from facts to more highly complex ideas, perhaps even 
to insight, in any subject in the curriculum. 

Indeed, Metfessd et al. (1971) have made the 
te^her*s job easier by tabuMing, for both the cognitive 
and affective domains, the go^^nung verbs and direct 
objects that ^jsmonly accomp .ly them. For instance, 
on the level ;>r knowted^, some of the verbs recall^ 
klerfify^ recognize; some of the direct objects an prop^ 
erti^, example, $ymbob, ruks. These ubulations ena- 
ble instructors to write educational objectives that are 
more nieaningful, and they direct us tc another advan- 
tage ox the taxonomy* Any teacher who uses it will of 
necessity clarifying his own obj^iv» with precise 
language and simultaneously providing the means to as- 
sess the success or failure of the le^oTi. Some of my ob- 
jectives in the exercise on the word "aunt.** for in- 
stance, would be stated as foUows: (]) The student wiQ 
be abk to comprehend a primary linguistic source 
(Comprehension). (2) The student will be able to inter- 
pret the significance of variants in pronunciation (Ap- 
plication). (3) The student wiH be able to judge the sig- 
nificance of the pronunciation in relation to social das^ 
OEvaluation). 

To the degree that students display these abilities in 
their answers the question has been successful. Careful 
fra^iing of questk>^u at the beginning automatically 
buiids in the means of final assessment. 

Asking questions is a slovm means of teaching than 
lecturing. The reflective teacher must» however, make a 
reasonable cost-benefit analysis. Teachers ^ill find that 
at firu they must slow up as they and their clas^^ 
become s^customed to tht new questioning st)ie. But 
eventually they resume their pace, having gained in- 
creased student learning and improved student attitudes 
toward learning hself. Dave Schumaker (1985) describes 
vividly the transformation in lus student? as a resuh of 
hi.?her-order qucsiionli- "They pay attention; they 
listen to each other and give answers that show they are 
thinking about what the> are going .o say. I find that 
thn quality of their questicning has ako prov^id; they 
seem to have a better understanding of the concepts and 
are showing impn.venicnt in tests and written work"' (p. 
130). 

Schumaker*s experience is testimony to the success of 
inquiry methods and speaks eloquently to most of the 

ejections teachers raise to questioning as a classroom 
technique. In addition, it addresses and demonstrates 
how to solve a probiem that Wolf (1987) noted— teach- 
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ers tend to monopolize discussions and students almost 
never address each other in class. Asking questions, 
then, can help the teacher step back a little and allow 
those w^o should be most involved in teaming-^the 
students«<-<ome forward a^ full and equal participants 
m the collaborative advent^c oi' the mind. 

If an introduction to Benjamin Bloom's (1956) tax- 
onomy does not magically ^ow one to create an in- 
stantly ''more beautiful** question, it does at least help 
the instiuctor formulate pretty oiAct. And these ques- 
tions guide students* critical thinking toward asking 
themselves ut big messy questions each of us is called 
upon to answer daily both in class and in Ufe. Students 
can leam to futd a question in a text, a document, a 
painting, or a musical piece and, having found it, begin 
to address an answer. Hopefully, they also become 
aware that there just might be many answers to cne same 
significant question. All of my studmts are required to 
becoLTie more aware, reflective, and articulate. Asking 
and answering questions together daily helps them and 
me move a little closer to this objective. 
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As a result of this workshop, participants will: 



1 . understand the requirements for teaching advanced 
skills specified in Chapter 1 instruction; 

2. become familiar with current research and with term- 
inology and issues associated with critical thinking and 
advanced skills; 

3. learn specific, strategies for integrating advanced skills 
in Chapter 1 instruction. 
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PURPOSES OF CHAPTER 1 



To improve the educational oppprtunities 
of educationally deprived ehlidren by 
helping them: 



succeed in the regular program 

attain grade-level proficiency 

improve achievement in basic and more 
advanced skills 
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Interpretation 



Source: Section 1471 qf the Augustus F. 
HmHns-ftobert T. St^ord, Elementary and 
Secondary Schoollmprovement Amendments 
qfim 
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Compensatory pronrams 
focused almost excfusively 


on lower order basic skills....... 
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Source: 
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about Chapter 1 students: 



They have less ability. 

They have no language. 

They can only learn through 
a restricted curriculum. 

They cannot learn to think 
critically until they have 
master ed the basics. 



studies show that academically 
disadvantaged students benefit 
from the teaching of thinking 

strategies. 

Students do not remember, 
especially over an extenf'ed 
period, what Is not meaningful 
to them. 

Students who come from a 
background that is not rich In 
language need ar^ enriched, not 
an Impoverished, curriculum. 
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Do we 




Do we want them tp begiiie 
critical and more qui^nli 



less likely to acce 
valu 
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Do we want more critical debate 
iance on the teacher? 
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Dimensions 
of Thinking: 
A Framework for 
Curriculum and 
Instruction 



Robert L Marzano 
Ronald Brandt 
Carolyn Sue Hughes 
Beau Fly Jones 
Barbara Z. Ftesselsen 
Stuart C Rankin 
Charles Suhor 



A889Ciatl«9n for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 

Alexandria, Virginia 
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inference 




problem solving 




analysis 
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using prior Imbwiedge 




adji:isting piedicdcms 




role-playing 




emotional involvement 




mental pictures 




le-iisiading 
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Student 

asks questions 

of tedcher 




teacher 

asks questions 

of student 



Keep reading 





studf hi answers 
teaciier% qu^stlbr^;^ 



Repeat 
witli next 
text block 
until 




student din make 
own predictions 
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Problem 
Solving 
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A prerequisite for human survival 
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Adapted from •'Dimensions of Thinking...,' (1988), ASCD, 46. 
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recalling what they 





determining what they 




|Ier|c 



identifying what they 
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Listening tdiStud0p 
Appreciating ipJMtolmn^^^^ 
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Louis E. et ai, Teaching for Thinking: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y. N.Y. 1986 
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"None of this is easy. 
Our own liistory is our 
enemy." 
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